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THE NIGGER OF THE “NARCISSUS” 


A TALE OF THE FORECASTLE 
IV. 


HE return on the poop was like the return of wanderers after many 
years amongst people marked by the desolation of time. Eyes 
were turned slowlv in their sockets glancing at us. Faint 

murmurs were heard, “Iiave you got ’im after all?” The well known 
faces looked strange and familiar ; they seemed faded and grimy ; they 
had a mingled expression of fatigue and eagerness, They seemed to have 
become much thinner during our absence, as if all these men had been 
starving for a long time in their abandoned attitudes. The captain, with 
a round turn of a rope on his wrist, and kneeling on one knee, swung 
with a face cold and stiff; but with living eyes he was still holding the 
ship up, heeding no one, as if lost in the unearthly effort of that 
endeavour. We fastened up James Wait in a safe place. Mr. Baker 
scrambled along to lend a hand. Mr. Creighton, on his back, and very 
pale, muttered, “ Well done,” and gave us, Jimmy and the sky, a scornful 
glance, then closed his eyes slowly. Here and there a man stirred a 
little, but most remained apathetic, in cramped positions, muttering 
between shivers. The sun was setting. A sun enormous, unclouded 
and red, declining low as if bending down to look into their faces. The 
wind whistled across long sunbeams that, resplendent and cold, struck 
full on the dilated pupils of staring eyes, without making them wink. 
The wisps of hair and the tangled beards were grey with the salt of the 
sea. The faces were earthy, and the dark patches under the eyes 
extended to the ears, smudged into the hollows of sunken cheeks. The 
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lips were livid and thin, and when they moved it was with difficulty, as 
though they had been glued to the teeth. Some grinned sadly in the 
sunlight, shaking with cold. Others were sad and still. Charley, 
subdued by the sudden disclosure of the insignificance of his youth, 
darted fearful glances. The two smooth-faced Norwegians resembled 
decrepid children, staring stupidly. To leeward, on the edge of the 
horizon, black seas leaped up towards the glowing sun. It sank slowly, 
round and blazing, and the crests of waves splashed on the edge of the 
luminous circle. One of the Norwegians appeared to catch sight of it, 
and, after giving a violent start, began to speak. His voice, startling the 
others, made them stir. They moved their heads stiffly, or turning with 
difficulty, looked at him with surprise, with fear, or in grave silence. He 
chattered at the setting sun, nodding his head, while the big seas began 
to roll across the crimson disc; and over miles of turbulent waters the 
shadows of high waves swept with a running darkness the faces of men. 
A crested roller broke with a loud, hissing roar, and the sun, as if put out, 
disappeared. The chattering voice faltered, went out together with the 
light. There were sighs. In the sudden lull that follows the crash of a 
broken sea, a man said wearily :—*“ Here’s that blooming Dutchman gone 
off his chump.” A seaman, lashed by the middle, tapped the deck with 
his open hand with unceasing quick flaps. In the gathering greyness of 
twilight a bulky form was seen rising aft, and began marching on all 
fours with the movements of some big cautious beast. It was Mr. Baker 
passing along the line of men. He grunted encouragingly over every 
one, felt their fastenings. Some, with half-open eyes, puffed liked men 
oppressed by heat ; others mechanically and in dreamy voices answered 
him :—“ Aye! aye! sir!” He went from one to another grunting :-— 
See her through it yet ;” and unexpectedly, with loud 
angry outbursts, blew up Knowles for cutting off a long piece from the 
fall of the relieving tackle. Ashamed of yourself... . 
Relieving tackle. ... 
Able seaman! Ough!” The lame man was crushed. He muttered 
“ Get som’think for a lashing for myself, sir.” “Ough! Lashing 
... + yourself. Are you a tinker or a sailor.... What? Ough! 
May want that tackle directly .... Ough.... More use to 


it, now you've done it.” He crawled away slowly, muttering to himself 
about some men being “worse than children.” It had been a comforting 
row. Low exclamations were heard :—“ Hallo.... Hallo.” .... 
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Those who had been painfully dozing asked with convulsive starts :— 
“What's up? .... What is it?” The answers came with unexpected 
cheerfulness :—“ The mate is. going bald-headed for Lame Jack about 
something or other.” What ’as he done?” Some one 
even chuckled. It was like a whiff of hope, a reminder of safe days. 
Donkin, who had been stupefied with fear, revived suddenly and began 
to shout :—“’Ear ’im ; that’s the way they tawlk to hus. Vy donch ’ee 
*it’im—one ov yer? ’It’im. ’It’im! Comin’ the mate hoverhus! We 
are as good men as ’ee! We're hall goin’ to ’ell now. We ’ave been 
starved in this rotten ship, an’ now we're goin’ to be drowned for them 
black-’earted bullies! ’It’im!” He shrieked in the deepening gloom, 
he blubbered and sobbed, screaming:—“’It’im! ’It’im!” The rage 
and fear of his disregarded right to live, tried the steadfastness of hearts 
more than the menacing shadows of the night that advanced through 
the unceasing clamour of the gale. From aft Mr. Baker was heard :— 
“Is one of you men going to stop him—must I come along?” “Shut 

Keep quiet!” cried various voices, exasperated, trembling 
with cold. “You'll get one across the mug from me, directly,” said an 
invisible seaman, in a weary tone, “I won’t let the mate have the 
trouble.” He ceased and lay still with the silence of despair. On the 
black sky the stars, coming out, gleamed over an inky sea that, speckled 
with foam, flashed back at them the evanescent and pale light of 
a dazzling whiteness born from the black turmoil of the waves. 
Remote in the eternal calm they glittered hard and cold above the 
uproar of the earth; they surrounded the vanquished and tormented 
ship on all sides: more pitiless than the eyes of a triumphant mob, 
and as unapproachable as the hearts of men. 

The icy south wind howled exultingly under the sombre splendour 
of the sky. The cold shook the men with a resistless violence as though 
it had tried to shake them to pieces. Short moans were swept unheard 
off the stiff lips. Some complained in mutters of “not feeling themselves 
below the waist” ; while those who had closed their eyes, imagined they 
had a block of ice on their chests. Others, alarmed at not feeling any 
pain in their fingers, beat the deck feebly with their hands—obstinate 
and exhausted. Wamibo stared vacant and dreamy. The Scandi- 
navians kept on a meaningless mutter through chattering teeth. The 
spare Scotchmen, with determined efforts, kept their lower jaws still. 
The West-country men lay big and stolid in an invulnerable surliness. 
A man yawned and swore in turns, Another breathed with a rattle in 
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his throat. Two elderly hard-weather shellbacks, fast side by side, 
whispered dismally to one another about the landlady of a boarding- 
house in Sunderland, whom they both knew. They extolled her 
motherliness and her liberality ; they tried to talk about the joint of 
beef and the big fire in the downstairs kitchen. The words dying 
faintly on their lips, ended in light sighs. A sudden voice cried into 
the cold night :—“ O Lord!” No one changed his position or took any 
notice of the cry. One or two passed, with a repeated and vague 
gesture, their hand over their faces, but most of them kept very still. 
In the benumbed immobility of their bodies they were excessively 
wearied by their thoughts, that rushed with the rapidity and vividness 
of dreams. Now and then, by an abrupt and startling exclamation, 
they answered the weird hail of some illusion; then, again, in silence 
contemplated the vision of known faces and familiar things. They 
recalled the aspect of forgotten shipmates and heard the voice of dead-- 
and-gone skippers. They remembered the noise of gaslit streets, the 
steamy heat of tap-rooms, or the scorching sunshine of calm days at sea.. 

Mr. Baker left his insecure place, and crawled, with stoppages, along 
the poop. In the dark and on all fours he resembled some carnivorous: 
animal prowling amongst corpses. At the break, propped to windward 
of a stanchion, he looked down on the main deck. It seemed to him 
that the ship had a tendency to stand up a little more. The wind had 
eased a little, he thought, but the sea ran as high as ever. The waves 
foamed viciously, and the lee side of the deck disappeared under 
a hissing whiteness as of boiling milk, while the rigging sang steadily 
with a deep vibrating note, and, at every upward swing of the ship, 
the wind rushed with a long-drawn clamour amongst the spars. 
Mr. Baker watched very still. A man near him began to make 
a blabbing noise with his lips all at once and very loud, as though 
the cold had broken brutally through him. He went on :—* Ba—ba— 
ba—brrr—brr—ba—ba.” “Stop that!” cried Mr. Baker, groping in 
the dark. “Stop it!” He went on shaking the leg he found under 
his hand. “ What is it, sir?” called out Belfast, in the tone of a man 
awakened suddenly. “We are looking after that ’ere Jimmy.” “Are 
you? Ough! Don’t make that row, then. Who's that near you?” 
“It’s me—the boatswain, sir,” growled the West-country man: “we 
are trying to keep life in that poor devil.” “ Aye, aye!” said Mr. Baker. 
“Do it quietly, can’t you.” “He wants us to hold him up above the 
rail,” went on the boatswain, with irritation ; “says he can’t breathe here 
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‘under our jackets.” “If we lift ’im, we drop ’im overboard,” said 
another voice; “we can’t feel our hands with cold.” “I don’t care. 
I am choking,” exclaimed James Wait in a clear tone. “Oh, no, my 
son!” said the boatswain, desperately, “you don't go till we all go on 
this fine night.” “You will see yet many a worse,” said Mr. Baker, 
‘cheerfully. “It’s no child’s play, sir!” answered the boatswain. 
“Some of us further aft, here, are in a pretty bad way.” “If the 
blamed sticks had been cut out of her she would be running along 
on her bottom now like any decent ship, an’ giv’ us all a chance,” 
‘said some one, with a sigh. “The old man wouldn’t ’ave it.... 
much he cares for us,” whispered another. “Care for you,” exclaimed 
Mr. Baker, angrily. “Why should he care for you? Are you a lot 
of women passengers to be taken care of? We are here to take care 
of the ship—and some of you ain’t up to that. 


Some of you can’t stand a bit of a breeze without crying over it.” 
“Come, sorr. We a’nt so bad,” protested Belfast, in a voice shaken 
‘by shivers. “We ain’t . ... brrr....” “Again,” shouted the mate, 
grabbing at the shadowy form. Why, you’re in your 


shirt! What have you done?” “I’ve put my oilskin and jacket over 
that half-dead naygger—and he says he chokes,” said Belfast, com- 
plainingly. “You wouldn’t call me nigger if I wasn’t half dead, you 
Irish beggar,” boomed James Wait, vigorously. “You.... brrr.... 
‘You wouldn’t be white if you were ever so well.... I will fight 
ryou.... brrrr.... in fine weather.... brrr.... with one hand 
tied behind my back .... brrrrrr....” “I don’t want your rags— 
I want air,” gasped out the other faintly, as if suddenly exhausted. 

The sprays swept over whistling and pattering. Men disturbed in 
their peaceful torpor by the pain of quarrelsome shouts, moaned, 
muttering curses. Mr. Baker crawled off a little way to leeward where 
a water-cask loomed up big, with something white against it. “Is it 
you, Podmore?” asked Mr. Baker.. He had to repeat the question 
twice before the cook turned, coughing feebly :—“ Yes, sir. I’ve been 
praying in my mind for a quick deliverance ; for I am prepared for any 

” “Look here, cook,” interrupted Mr. Baker, “the 
men are perishing with cold.” “Cold!” said the cook, mournfully ; 
“they will be warm enough before long.” “What?” asked Mr. Baker, 
dooking along the deck into the faint sheen of frothing water. “They 
are a wicked lot,’ continued the cook solemnly, but in an unsteady 
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voice—“ about as wicked as any ship’s company in this sinful world! 
Now, I”—(he trembled so that he could hardly speak; his was an 
exposed place, and in a cotton shirt, a thin pair of trousers, and with 
his knees under his nose, he received quaking the flicks of stinging 
salt-drops ; his voice sounded exhausted)—“ now, I—any time... . 
My eldest youngster, Mr. Baker .... aclever boy .... last Sunday 
on shore before this voyage he wouldn’t go to service, sir. Says I, 
‘You go and clean yourself, or I’ll know the reason why!’ What does he 
Ga? 


I whopped him, sir, till I couldn’t lift 

His voice faltered. “I whopped ’im!” he repeated, 

rattling his teeth ; then, after a while, let out a mournful sound that was 
half a groan, half a snore. Mr. Baker shook him by the shoulders :— 
“Hey! Cook! Hold up, Podmore! Tell me—is there any fresh water 
in the galley tank? The ship is lying along less, I think ; I would try 
to get forward. A little water would do them good. Hallo! Look 
out! Look out!” The cook struggled :—“ Not you, sir—not you!” 
He began to scramble to windward. “Galley .... my business!” he 
shouted. “ Cook’s going crazy now,” said several voices. He yelled :— 
“Crazy, am I? I am more ready to die than any of you, officers 
incloosive—there! As long as she swims I will cook! I will get you 
coffee.” “Cook, ye are a gentleman!” cried Belfast. But the cook was 
already going over the weather ladder. He stopped for a moment to 
shout back on the poop, “As: long as she swims.I will cook!” and 
disappeared as though he had gone overboard. The men who had 
heard sent after him a cheer that sounded like a wail of sick children. 
An hour or more afterwards some one said distinctly :—“ He’s gone for 
good.” “Very likely,” assented the boatswain. “Even in fine weather 
he was as smart about the deck as a milch-cow on her first voyage. We 
ought to go and see.” Nobody moved. As the hours dragged slowly 
through the darkness Mr. Baker crawled back and forth along the 
poop several times. Some men fancied they had heard him exchange 
murmurs with the master, but at that time the memories were incom- 
parably more vivid than anything actual, and they were not certain 
whether the murmurs were heard now or many years ago. They did 
not try to find out. A mutter more or less did not matter. It was too 
cold for curiosity, and almost for hope. They could not spare a moment 
or a thought from the great mental occupation of wishing to live. . And 
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the desire of life kept them alive, apathetic and enduring, under the 
cruel persistence of wind and cold; while the bestarred black dome 
of the sky revolved slowly above the ship, that drifted, bearing their 
patience and their suffering, through the stormy solitude of the sea. 

Huddled close to one another, they fancied themselves utterly alone. 
They heard sustained loud noises, and again bore the pain of existence 
through long hours of profound silence. In the night they saw sunshine, 
felt warmth, and suddenly, with a start, thought. that the sun would 
never rise upon a freezing world. Some heard laughter, listened to 
songs ; others, near the end of the poop, could hear loud human shrieks, 
and, opening their eyes, were surprised to hear them still, though very 
faint and faraway. The boatswain said :—“ Why, it’s the cook hailing 
from forward, I think.” He hardly believed his own words or recognised 
his own voice. It was a long time before the man next to him gave 
a sign of life. He punched hard his other neighbour, and said :—“ The 
cook’s shouting!” Many did not understand, others did not care; the 
majority further aft did not believe. But the boatswain and another 
man had the pluck to crawl away forward to see. They seemed to have 
been gone for hours, and were very soon forgotten. Then suddenly 
men that had been plunged in a hopeless resignation became as if 
possessed with the desire to hurt. They belaboured one another with 
fists. In the darkness they struck persistently anything soft they 
could feel near, and, with a greater effort than for a shout, whispered 
excitedly :—“ They’ve got some hot coffee Boss’en got it 

Where?....” “It’s coming! Cook made it.” James 
Wait moaned. Donkin scrambled viciously, caring not where he kicked, 
and anxious that the officers should have none of it. It came in a pot, 
and they drank in turns. It was hot, and while it blistered the greedy 
palates, it seemed incredible. The men sighed out parting with the 
mug :—“ How ’as he done it?” Some cried weakly :—“ Bully for you, 
doctor !” 

He had done it somehow. Afterwards Archie declared that the 
thing was “meeraculous.” For many days we wondered, and it was 
the one ever-interesting subject of conversation to the end of the voyage. 
We asked the cook, in fine weather, how he felt when he saw his stove 
“reared up on end.” We inquired, in the north-east trade and on serene 
evenings, whether he had to stand on his head to put things right 
somewhat. We suggested he had used his bread-board for a raft, and 
from there comfortably stoked his grate ; and we did our best to conceal 
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our admiration under the wit of fine irony. He affirmed not to know 
anything about it, rebuked our levity, declared himself, with solemn 
animation, to have been the object of a special mercy for the saving 
of our unholy lives. Fundamentally he was right, no doubt; but he 
need not have been so offensively positive about it—he need not have 
hinted so often that it would have gone hard with us had he not been 
there, meritorious and pure, to receive the inspiration and the strength 
for the work of grace. Had we been saved by his recklessness or his 
agility, we could have at length become reconciled to the fact; but 
to admit our obligation to anybody’s virtue and holiness alone was 
as difficult for us as for any other handful of mankind. Like many 
benefactors of humanity, the cook took himself too seriously, and reaped 
the reward of irreverence. We were not ungrateful, however. He 
remained heroic. His saying—dhe saying of his life—became proverbial 
in the mouth of men as are the sayings of conquerors or sages. Later 
on, whenever one of us was puzzled by a task and advised to relinquish 
it, he would express his determination to persevere and to succeed by 
the words :—“ As long as she swims I will cook !” 

The hot drink helped us through the bleak hours that precede the 
dawn. The sky low by the horizon took on the delicate tints of pink 
and yellow like the inside of a rare shell. And higher, where it glowed 
with a pearly sheen, a small black cloud appeared, like a forgotten 
fragment of the night set in a border of dazzling gold. The beams of 
light skipped on the crests of waves. The eyes of men turned to the 
eastward. The sunlight flooded their weary faces. They were giving 
themselves up to fatigue as though they had done for ever with their 
work. On Singleton’s black oilskin coat the dryed salt glistened like 
hoar frost. He hung on by the wheel, with open and lifeless eyes. 
Captain Allistoun, unblinking, faced the rising sun. His lips stirred, 
opened for the first time in twenty-four hours, and with a fresh firm 
voice he cried :—“ Wear ship!” 

The commanding sharp tones made all these torpid men start like a 
sudden flick of a whip. Then again, motionless where they lay, the 
- force of habit made some of them repeat the order in hardly audible 
murmurs. Captain Allistoun glanced down at his crew, and several, 
with fumbling fingers and hopeless movements, tried to cast themselves 
adrift. He repeated impatiently, “Wear ship. Now then, Mr. Baker, 
get the men along. What's the matter with them?” “Wear ship. Do 
you hear there >—Wear ship!” thundered out the boatswain suddenly. 
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His voice seemed to break through a deadly spell. Men began to stir 
and crawl. “I want the fore-top-mast stay-sail run up smartly,” said 
the master, very loudly. “If you can’t manage it standing up you must 
do it lying down—that’s all. Bear a hand!” “Come along! Let’s 
give the old girl a chance,” urged the boatswain. “Aye! aye! Wear 
ship!” exclaimed quavering voices. The forecastle men, with reluctant 
faces, prepared to go forward. Mr. Baker pushed ahead, grunting, on all 
fours, to show the way, and they followed him over the break. The 
others lay still with a vile hope in their hearts of not being required to 
move till they got saved or drowned in peace. 

After some time they could be seen forward appearing on the 
forecastle head, one by one in unsafe attitudes; hanging on to the 
rails ; clambering over the anchors; embracing the cross-head of the 
windlass, or hugging the fore-capstan. They were restless with strange 
exertions, waved their arms, knelt, lay flat down, staggered up, seemed 
to strive their hardest to go overboard. Suddenly a small white piece 
of canvas fluttered amongst them, grew larger, beating. Its narrow 
head rose in jerks—and at last it stood distended and triangular in the 
sunshine. “They have done it!” cried the voices aft. Captain 
Allistoun let go the rope he had round his wrist and rolled to leeward 
headlong. He could be seen casting the lee main braces off the pins 
while the backwash of waves splashed over him. “Square the main 
yard!” he shouted up to us—who stared at him in wonder. We 
hesitated to stir. “The main brace,men. Haul! haul anyhow! Lay 
on your backs and haul!” he screeehed, half drowned down there. We 
did not believe we could move the main yard, but the strongest and the 
less discouraged tried to execute the order. Others assisted half- 
heartedly. Singleton’s eyes blazed suddenly as he took a fresh grip of 
the spokes. Captain Allistoun fought his way up to windward. “ Haul 
men! Try to move it! Haul, and help the ship.” His hard face 
worked suffused and furious. “Is she going off, Singleton?” he cried. 
““Not a move yet, sir,” croaked the old seaman in a horribly hoarse 
voice. “Watch the helm, Singleton,” spluttered the master. “ Haul 
men! Have you no more strength than rats? Haul, and earn your 
salt.” Mr. Creighton, on his back, with a swollen leg and a face as white 
as a piece of paper, blinked his eyes ; his bluish lips twitched. In the 
wild scramble men grabbed at him, crawled over his hurt leg, knelt on 
his chest. He kept perfectly still, setting his teeth without a moan, 
without a sigh. The master’s ardour, the cries of that silent man 
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inspired us. We hauled and hung in bunches on the rope. We heard him 
say with violence to Donkin, who sprawled abjectly on his stomach :— 
“JT will brain you with this belaying pin if you don’t catch hold of the 
brace” and that victim of men’s injustice, cowardly and cheeky, 
whimpered: “Are you goin’ ter murder hus now,” while with sudden 
desperation he gripped the rope. Men sighed, shouted, hissed meaning- 
less words, groaned. The yards moved, came slowly square against the 
wind, that hummed loudly on the yard-arms. “Going off, sir,” shouted 
Singleton, “she’s just started.” “Catch a turn with that brace. Catcha 
turn!” clamoured the master. Mr. Creighton, nearly suffocated and 
unable to move, made a mighty effort, and with his left hand managed 
to nip the rope. “All fast!” cried some one. He closed his eyes as if 
going off into a faint, while huddled together about the brace we 
watched with scared looks what the ship would do now. 

She went off slowly, as though she had been as weary and 
disheartened as the men she carried. She paid off very gradually, 
making us hold our breath till we choked, and as soon as she had 
brought the wind abaft the beam she started to move, and fluttered our 
hearts. It was awful to see her, nearly overturned, begin to gather way 
and drag her submerged side through the water. The dead-eyes of the 
rigging churned the breaking seas. The lower half of the deck was full 
of mad whirlpools and eddies ; and the long line of the lee rail could be 
seen showing black now and then in the swirls of a field of foam as 
dazzling and white as a field of snow. The wind sang shrilly amongst 
the spars; and at every slight lurch we expected her to slip to the 
bottom sideways from under our backs. When dead before it, she made 
the first distinct attempt to stand up, and we encouraged her with a 
feeble and discordant howl. A great sea came running up aft and hung 
for a moment over us with a curling top; then crashed down under the 
counter and spread out on both sides into a great sheet of bursting froth. 
Above its fierce hiss we heard Singleton’s croak :—“ She is steering!” 
He had both his feet now planted firmly on the grating, and the wheel 
spun fast as he eased the helm. “Bring the wind on the port quarter, 
and steady her!” called out the master, staygering to his feet, the first 
man up from amongst our prostrate heap. One or two screamed with 
excitement, “She rises!” Far away forward, Mr. Baker and three 
others were seen erect and black on the clear sky, lifting their arms, and 
with open mouths as though they had been shouting all together. She 
trembled, trying to lift her side, lurched back, seemed to give up with a 
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nerveless dip, and suddenly with an unexpected jerk swung violently to 
windward, as though she had torn herself out from a deadly grasp. The 
whole immense volume of water, lifted by her deck, was thrown bodily 
across to starboard. Loud cracks were heard: Iron ports breaking 
open thundered with ringing blows. The water topped over the 
starboard rail with the rush of a river falling overa dam. The sea on 
deck, and the seas on every side of her, mingled together in a deafening 
roar. She rolled violently. We got up and were helplessly run or flung 
about from side to side. Men, rolling over and over, yelled :—‘ The 
house will go!” “She clears herself!” Lifted by a towering sea she 
ran along with it for a moment, spouting thick streams of water through 
every opening of her wounded sides. Through the lee braces having 
been carried away or washed off the pins, all the ponderous yards on the 
fore swung from side to side and with appalling rapidity at every roll. 
The men forward were seen crouching here and there with fearful 
glances upwards at the enormous spars that whirled about over their 
heads. The torn canvas and the ends of broken gear streamed in the 
wind like wisps of hair. Through the clear sunshine, over the flashing 
turmoil and uproar of the seas, the ship ran blindly, dishevelled and 
headlong, as if fleeing for her life ; and on the poop we spun, we tottered 
about, distracted and noisy. We all spoke at once in a thin babble ; we 
had the aspect of invalids and the gestures of maniacs. Eyes shone, 
large and haggard, in smiling, meagre faces that seemed to have been’ 
dusted over with powdered chalk. We stamped, clapped our hands, 
feeling ready to jump and do anything; but in reality hardly able to 
keep on our feet. Captain Allistoun, hard and slim, gesticulated madly 
from the poop at Mr. Baker :—“ Steady these fore-yards! Steady them 
the best you can!” On the main deck, men excited by his cries, 
splashed, dashing aimlessly here and there with the foam swirling up to 
their waists. Apart, far aft, and alone by the helm, old Singleton had 
deliberately tucked his white beard under the top button of his glistening 
coat. Swaying upon the din and. tumult of the seas, with the whole 
battered length of the ship launched forward in a rolling rush before his 
steady old eyes, he stood rigidly still, forgotten by all, and with an 
attentive face. In front of his erect figure only the two arms moved 
crosswise with a swift and sudden readiness, to check or urge again the 
rapid stir of circling spokes. He steered with care. 
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V. 


On men reprieved by its disdainful mercy, the immortal sea confers 
in its justice the full privilege of desired unrest. Through the perfect 
wisdom of its grace they are not permitted to meditate at ease upon the 
complicated and acrid savour of existence, lest they should remember 
and, perchance, regret the reward of a cup of inspiring bitterness, 
tasted so often, and so often withdrawn from before their stiffening 
but reluctant lips. They must without pause justify their life to the 
eternal pity that commands toil to be hard and unceasing, from sunrise 
to sunset, from sunset to sunrise: till the weary succession of nights 
and days tainted by the obstinate clamour of sages demanding bliss 
and empty heaven is redeemed at last by the vast silence of pain and 
labour, by the dumb fear and the dumb courage of. men obscure, 
forgetful, and enduring. 

The master and Mr. Baker, coming face to face, stared for a moment, 
with the intense and amazed looks of men meeting unexpectedly 
after years of trouble. Their voices were gone, and they whispered 
desperately at one another. “Any one missing?” asked Captain 
Allistoun.—* No. All there.”—‘* Anybody hurt?”—*“ Only the second 
mate.” — “I will look after him directly. We're lucky.” —“ Very,” 
articulated Mr. Baker, faintly. He gripped the rail and rolled blood- 
shot eyes. The little grey man made an effort to raise his voice 
above a dull mutter, and fixed his chief mate with a cold gaze, piercing 
like a dart. “Get sail on the ship,” he said, speaking authoritatively, 
and with an inflexible snap of his thin lips. “Get sail on her as soon 
as youcan. This is a fair wind. At once, sir—Don’t give the men 
time to feel themselves. They will get done up and stiff, and we 
will never... We must get her along now.”.,... He reeled to 
a long heavy roll; the rail dipped into the glancing hissing water. 
He caught a shroud, swung helplessly against the mate .... “now 
we have a fair wind at last..... Make.... sail.” His head 
rolled from shoulder to shoulder. His eyelids began to beat rapidly. 
“‘And the pumps .... pumps, Mr. Baker.” He peered as though 
the face within a foot of his eyes had been half a mile off. “Keep 
the men on the move to.... to get her along,” he mumbled in a 
drowsy tone, like a man going off into a doze. He pulled himself 
together suddenly. “ Musn’t stand. Won't do,” he said with a painful 
attempt at a smile. He let go his hold, and, propelled by the dip of the 
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ship, ran aft unwillingly, with small steps, till he brought up against 
the binnacle stand. Hanging on there he looked up in an objectless 
manner at Singleton, who, unheeding him, watched anxiously the end 
of the jib-boom. “Steering gear works all right?” he asked. There 
was a noise in the old seaman’s throat, as though the words had been 
rattling there together before they could come out. “Steers . 

like a little boat,” he said, at last, with hoarse tenderness, without 
giving the master as much as half a glance—then, watchfully, spun 
the wheel down, steadied, flung it back again. Captain Allistoun 
tore himself away from the delight of leaning against the binnacle, 
and began to walk the poop, swaying and reeling to preserve his 
balance. .... 

The pump-rods, clanking, stamped in short jumps, while the fly- 
wheels turned smoothly, with great speed, at the foot of the mainmast, 
flinging back and forth with a regular impetuosity two limp clusters 
of men clinging to the handles, They abandoned themselves, swaying 
from the hip with twitching faces and stony eyes. The carpenter, 
_ sounding from time to time, exclaimed mechanically :—“ Shake her up! 
Keep her going!” Mr. Baker could not speak, but found’ his voice 
to shout; and under the goad of his objurgations, men looked to the 
lashings, dragged out new sails, and thinking themselves unable to 
move, carried heavy blocks aloft—overhauled the gear. They went 
up the rigging with faltering and desperate efforts. Their heads swam 
as they shifted their hold, stepped blindly on the yards like men in 
the dark; or trusted themselves to the first rope to hand with the 
negligence of exhausted strength. The narrow escapes from falls did 
not disturb the languid beat of their hearts; the roar of the seas 
seething far below them sounded continuous and faint like an indistinct 
noise from another world: the wind filled their eyes with tears, 
and with heavy gusts tried to push them off from where they 
swayed in insecure positions. With streaming faces and blowing hair 
they flew up and down between sky and water, bestriding the ends 
of yard-arms, crouching on foot-ropes, embracing lifts to have their 
hands free, or standing up against chain ties. Their thoughts floated 
vaguely between the desire of rest and the desire of life, while their 
stiffened fingers cast off head-earrings, fumbled for knives, or held with 
tenacious grip against the violent shocks of beating canvas. They 
glared savagely at one another, made frantic signs with one hand 
while they held their life in the other, looked down on the narrow 
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strip of flooded deck, shouted along to leeward :—“ Light-to?” Haul out! 
....+ Make fast!” Their lips moved, their eyes started, furious and 
eager with the desire to be understood, but the wind tossed their 
words unheard upon the disturbed sea. In an unendurable and unending 
strain they worked like men driven by a merciless dream to toil in an 
atmosphere of flame or ice. They burnt and shivered in turns. Their 
eyeballs smarted as if in the smoke of a conflagration; their heads 
were ready to burst with every shout. Hard fingers seemed to grip 
their throats. At every roll they thought :—“ Now I must let go. It 
will shake us all off”; and thrown about aloft they cried wildly :— 
“Look out there—catch the end Reeve clear. Turn this 
block ” They nodded desperately ; shook infuriated faces,:—“ No! 
No! From down up.” They seemed to hate one another with a 
deadly hate. The longing to be done with it all gnawed their breasts, 
and the wish to do things well was a burning pain. They cursed their 
fate, contemned their life,and wasted their breath in deadly imprecations 
upon one another. The sailmaker, with his bald head bared, worked 
feverishly, forgetting his intimacy with so many admirals. The boat- 
swain, climbing up with marlinspikes and bunches of spunyarn. rovings, 
or kneeling on the yard and ready to take a turn with the midship-stop, 
had acute and fleeting visions of his old woman and the youngsters 
in a moorland village. Mr. Baker, feeling very weak, tottered here 
and there, grunting and inflexible, like a man of iron. He waylaid 
those who, coming from aloft, stood gasping for breath. He ordered, 
encouraged, scolded :—“ Now then—to the main topsail now! Tally 
on to that gantline. Don’t stand about there!” “Is there no rest 
for us?” muttered voices, He spun round fiercely, with a sinking. 
heart :—“ No! No rest till the work is done. Work till you drop. 
That’s what you're here for.” A bowed seaman at his elbow gave a 
short laugh. “Do or die,” he. croaked bitterly, then spat into his 
broad palms, swung up his long arms, and grasping the rope high 
above his head sent out a mournful wailing cry for a’pull all together. 
A sea boarded the quarter-deck and sent the whole lot sprawling 
to leeward. Caps, handspikes floated. Clenched hands, kicking legs, 
with here and there a spluttering face, stuck out of the white hiss 
of foaming water. Mr. Baker, knocked down with the rest, screamed :— 
“Don’t let go that rope! Hold on to it! Hold!” And sorely bruised 
by the brutal fling, they held on to it, as though it-had been the 
fortune of their life. The ship ran, rolling heavily, and the topping 
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crests glanced past port and starboard flashing their white heads. 
Pumps were freed. Braces were rove. The three topsails and foresail 
were set. She spurted faster over the water, outpacing the swift rush 
of waves. The menacing thunder of distanced seas rose behind her, 
filled the air with the tremendous vibrations of its voice. And devas- 
tated, battered, and wounded she drove foaming to the northward, as 
though inspired by the courage of a high endeavour. ... . 

The forecastle was a place of damp. desolation. They looked at 
their dwelling with dismay. It was slimy, dripping ; it hummed hollow 
with the wind, and was strewn with shapeless wreckage like a. half- 
tide cavern in a rocky and exposed coast. Many had lost all they 
had in the world, but most of the starboard watch had’ preserved 
their chests; thin streams of water trickled out of them, however. 
The beds were soaked ; the blankets spread out and saved by some 
nail squashed under foot. They dragged wet rags from evil-smelling 
corners, and, wringing the water out, recognised their property. Some 
smiled stiffly. Others looked round blank and mute. There were 
cries of joy over old waistcoats, and groans of sorrow over shapéless 
things found amongst the black splinters of smashed bed boards. One 
lamp was discovered jammed under the bowsprit. Charley whimpered 
a little. Knowles stumped here and there sniffing, examining dark 
places for salvage. He poured dirty water out of a boot, and was 
concerned to find the owner. Those who, overwhelmed by their losses, 
sat on the forepeak-hatch, remained elbows on knees, and, with a 
fist against each cheek, disdained to look up. He pushed it under 
their noses:—“ Here’s a good boot. Yours?” They snarled :—* No— 
get out.” One snapped at him :—“ Take it to hell out of this.” He 
seemed surprised. “Why? It’s a good boot,’ but remembering 
suddenly that he had lost every stitch of his clothing, he dropped his 
find and began to swear. In the dim light cursing voices clashed. A 
man came in and, dropping his arms, stood still, repeating from the 


doorstep :—“ Here’s a bloomin’ old go! Here’s a bloomin’, old go!” 
A few rooted anxiously in flooded chests for tobacco. They breathed 
hard, clamoured with heads down :—“ Look at that, Jack? .... Here! 


Sam! Here’s my shore-going rig spoilt for ever.” One blasphemed 
tearfully holding up a pair of dripping trousers. No one looked at 
him. The cat came out from somewhere. He had an ovation. They 
snatched him from hand to hand, caressed him in a murmur of pet 
names. They wondered where he had “weathered it out”; disputed 
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about it. A squabbling argument began. Two men came in with 
a bucket of fresh water, and all crowded round it; but Tom, lean and 
mewing, came up with every hair astir and had the first drink. A 
couple of men went aft for oil and biscuits. 

Then in the yellow light and in the intervals of mopping the deck 
they crunched hard bread, arranging to “worry through somehow.” 
Men chummed as to beds. Turns were settled for wearing boots and 
having the use of oilskin coats. They called one another “old man” 
and “sonny” in cheery voices. Friendly slaps resounded. Jokes were 
shouted. One or two stretched on the wet deck, slept with heads 
pillowed on their bent arms, and several sitting on the hatch smoked. 
Their weary faces appeared through a thin blue haze, pacified and with 
sparkling eyes. The boatswain put his head through the door. “ Relieve 
the wheel, one of you”—he shouted inside—‘ it’s six. Blamme if that old 
Singleton hasn’t been there more’n thirty hours. You are a fine lot.” 
He slammed the door again. “ Mate’s watch on deck,” said some one. 
“Hey, Donkin, it’s your relief!” shouted three or four together. He 
had trawled into an empty bunk and on wet planks lay still. “ Donkin, 
your wheel.” . He made no sound. “ Donkin’s dead,” guffawed some 
one. “Sell ’is bloomin’ clothes,” shouted another. “Donkin, if ye 
don’t go to the bloomin’ wheel they will sell your clothes—d’ye 
hear?” jeered a third. He groaned from his dark hole. He complained 
about pains in all‘his bones, he whimpered pitifully. ‘“ He won’t go,” 
exclaimed a contemptuous voice; “your turn, Davies.” The young 
seaman rose painfully squaring his shoulders. Donkin stuck his head 
out, and it appeared in the yellow light, fragile and ghastly. “I will 
giv’ yer a pound of tobaccer,” he whined in a conciliating voice, “so 
soon as I draw it from haft. I will—s’elp me... .” Davies swung 
his arm backhanded, and the head vanished. “I'll go,” he said, “ but 
you will pay for it.” He walked unsteady but resolute to the door. 
“So 1 will,” yelped Donkin, popping out behind him. “So I will— 
selp me....apound.... three bob they chawrge.” Davies flung 
the door open. “ You will pay my price .... in fine weather,” he 
shouted over his shoulder. One of the men unbuttoned his wet 
coat rapidly, threw it at his head. “Here, Taffy—take that, you 
thief!” “Thank you!” he cried from the darkness above the swish of 
rolling water. He could be heard splashing ; a sea came on board with 
a thump. “He's got his bath already,” remarked a grim shellback. 
“ Aye, aye!” grunted others. Then, after a long silence, Wamibo 
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made strange noises. “ Hallo, what’s up with you?” said some one 
grumpily. “He says he would have gone for Davy,” explained Archie, 
who was the Finn’s interpreter generally. “I believe him!” cried voices. 

“Never mind, Dutchy .... You'll do, muddle-head .... 
Your turn will come soon enough .... You don’t know when ye’re 
well off.” They ceased, and all together turned their faces to the door. 
Singleton stepped in, made two paces, and stood swaying slightly. The 
sea hissed, flowed roaring past the bows, and the forecastle trembled, 
full of a deep rumour; the lamp flared, swinging like a pendulum. 
He looked with a dreamy and puzzled stare, as though he could not 
distinguish the still men from their restless shadows. There were 
awestruck murmurs :—“ Hallo, hallo... . How does it look outside 
now, Singleton?” Those who sat on the hatch lifted their eyes in 
silence, afd the next oldest seaman in the ship (those two under- 
stood one another, though they hardly exchanged three words in a 
day) gazed up at his friend attentively for a moment, then taking a 
short clay pipe out of his mouth, offered it without a word. Singleton 
put out his arm towards it, missed, staggered, and suddenly fell forward, 
crashing down, stiff and headiong like an uprooted tree. There was 
a swift rush. Men pushed, crying:—“ He’s done! .... Turn him 
over! .... Stand clear, there!” Under a crowd of startled faces 
bending over him he lay on his back, staring upwards in a continuous 
and intolerable manner. In the breathless silence of a general con- 
sternation he said in a grating murmur, “I am all right,” and clutched 
with his hands. They helped him up. He mumbled despondently :— 
“I am getting old... . old.” “Not you,” cried Belfast with ready 
tact. Supported on all sides he hung his head. “Are you better?” 
they asked.- He glared at them from under his eyebrows with large 
black eyes, spreading over his chest the bushy whiteness of a beard 
long and thick. “Old! old!” he repeated sternly. Helped along he 
reached his bunk. There was in it a slimy, soft heap of something 
that smelt like a muddy foreshore at dead low water. It was his 
soaked straw bed. With a convulsive effort he pitched himself on it, 
and in the darkness of the narrow place could be heard growling 
angrily, like ,an irritated and savage animal uneasy in its den:— 
“Bit of breeze .... small thing .... can’t stand up.... old!” 
He slept at last. He breathed heavily, high-booted, sou’wester on 
head, and his oilskin clothes rustled when with a deep, sighing groan 
he turned over. Men conversed about him in quiet, concerned whispers. 
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“This will break ’im up.... Strong as a horse.... Aye. But 
he ain't what he used to be.” In sad murmurs they gave him up. 
Yet at midnight he turned out to duty as if nothing had been ‘the 
matter, and answered to his name with a mournful “Here!” He 
brooded alone more than ever in an impenetrable silence and with a 
saddened face. For many years he had heard himself called “Old 
Singleton,” and had serenely accepted the qualification, taking it as a 
tribute of respect due to a man who through half a century had 
measured his strength against the favours and the rages of the sea. He 
had never given a thought to his mortal self. He lived unscathed, 
as though he had been indestructible, surrendering to all the tempta- 
tions, weathering many gales. He had panted in sunshine, shivered 
in the cold; suffered hunger, thirst, debauch; passed through many 
trials—known all the furies. Old! It seemed to him he was broken 
at last. And like a man bound treacherously while he sleeps, he 
wcke up fettered by the long chain of disregarded years. He had 
to take up at once the burden of all his existence, and found it 
almost too heavy for his strength. Old! He moved his arms, shook 
his head, felt his limbs. Getting old ....and then? He looked 
upon the immortal sea with the awakened and groping perception of 
its heartless might; he saw it unchanged, black and foaming under 
the eternal scrutiny of the stars; he heard its impatient voice calling 
for him out of a pitiless vastness full of unrest, of turmoil, and of 
terror. He looked afar upon it, and he saw an immensity tormented 
and blind, moaning and furious, that claimed all the days of his 
tenacious life, and, when life was over, would claim the worn-out 
body of its slave. , 

This was the last of the breeze. It veered quickly, changed to a 
black south-easter, and blew itself out, giving the ship a famous shove 
to the northward into the joyous sunshine of the trade. Rapid and 
white she ran homewards in a straight path under a blue sky and upon 
the plain of a blue sea. She carried Singleton’s completed wisdom, 
Donkin’s delicate susceptibilities, and the conceited folly of us all. The 
hours of ineffective turmoil were forgotten; the fear and anguish of 
these dark moments were never mentioned in the glowing peace of 
fine days. Yet from that. time our life seemed to start afresh as 
though we had died and had been resuscitated.. All the first part of the 
voyage, the Indian Ocean on the other side of the Cape, all that was 
lost in a haze, like an ineradicable suspicion of some previous existence. 
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It had ended—then there were blank hours: a livid blurr—and again 
we lived! Singleton was possessed of sinister truth ; Mr. Creighton of 
_a damaged leg ; the cook of fame—and shamefully abused the oppor- 
tunities of his distinction. Donkin had an added grievance. He 
went about repeating with insistence:—“’E said ’e would brain me 
—did yer ’ear? They hare goin’ to murder hus now for the least 
little thing.” We began at last to think it was rather awful. And 
we were conceited! We boasted of our pluck, of our capacity for work, 
of our energy. We remembered honourable episodes: our devotion, 
our indomitable perseverance—and were proud of them as though they 
had been the outcome of our unaided impulses. We remembered our 
danger, our toil—and conveniently forgot our horrible scare. We 
decried our officers—who had done nothing—and listened to the 
fascinating Donkin. His care for our rights, his disinterested concern 
for our dignity, were not discouraged by the invariable contumely of 
our words, by the disdain of our looks. Our contempt for him was 
unbounded—and we could not but listen with interest to that consum- 
mate artist. He told us we were good men—a “bloomin’ condemned 
lot of good men.” Who thanked us? Who took any notice of our 
wrongs? Didn’t we lead a “dorg’s loife for three poun’ ten a month”? 
Did we think that miserable pay enough to compensate us for the 
risk to our lives and for the loss of our clothes? “We ’ave lost 
hevery rag,” he cried. He made us forget that he, at any rate, had 
lost nothing of his own. The younger men listened, thinking—this 
‘ere Donkin’s a long-headed chap, though no kind of man anyhow; 
the Scandinavians were frightened at his audacities ; Wamibo did not 
understand ; and the older seamen thoughtfully nodded their heads. 
making the thin gold earrings glitter in the fleshy lobes of hairy ears. 
Severe sunburnt faces were propped meditatively on tattooed forearms.. 
Veined brown fists held in their knotted grip the dirty white clay of. 
smouldering pipes. They listened, impenetrable, broad-backed, with 
bent shoulders, and in grim silence. He talked with ardour, despised 
and irrefutable. His picturesque and filthy loquacity flowed like a 
troubled stream from a poisoned source. His beady little eyes danced, 
glancing right and left, ever on the watch for the approach of an officer. 
Sometimes Mr. Baker, going forward to take a look at the head sheets, 
would ro! with his uncouth gait through the sudden stillness of the men, 
or Mr. Creighton limped along, smooth-faced, youthful, and more stern 
than ever, piercing our sho:t silence with a keen glance of his clear ey es. 
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Behind his back Donkin would begin again darting stealthy sidelong 


looks. ‘“’Ere’s one of ’em. Some of yer’as made ’im fast that day. 
Much thanks yer got for hit. Ain’t ’ee a-drivin’ yer wusse’n hever?.... 
Let ’im slip hoverboard..... Vy not? It would ’ave been less 


trouble. Vy not?” He advanced confidentially, backed away with 
great effect ; he whispered, he screamed, waved his miserable arms, no 
thicker than pipe-stems ; stretched his lean neck, spluttered, squinted. 
In the pauses of his impassioned orations the wind sighed quietly aloft, 
the calm sea unheeded murmured in a warning whisper along the ship’s 
side. We abominated the creature and could not deny the luminous 
truth of his contentions. It was all so obvious. We were indubitably 
good men; our deserts were great and our pay small. Through our 
exertions we had saved the ship and the skipper would get the credit of 
it. What had he done? we wanted to know. Donkin asked :—* What 
‘ee could do without hus?” and we could not answer. We were 
oppressed by the injustice of the world, surprised to perceive how long 
we had lived under its burden without realising our unfortunate state, 
annoyed by the uneasy suspicion of our undiscerning stupidity. Donkin 
assured us it was all our “good ’eartedness,” but we would not be 
consoled by such shallow sophistry. We were men enough to 
admit to ourselves courageously our intellectual shortcomings ; though 
from that time we refrained from kicking him, tweaking his nose, or 
from accidentally knocking him about, which last, after we had 
weathered the Cape, had been rather a popular amusement. Davies 
ceased to talk at him provokingly about black eyes and flattened 
noses. Charley, much subdued since the gale, did not jeer at him. 
Knowles deferentially and with a crafty air propounded questions :— 
“Could we all have the same grub as the mates? Could we all stop 


-ashore till we got it? What would be the next thing to try for if we 


got that?” He answered readily with contemptuous certitude; he 
strutted with assurance in clothes that were much too big for him as 
though he had tried to disguise himself. These were Jimmy’s clothes 
mostly—though he would accept anything from anybody ; but nobody, 
except Jimmy, had anything to spare. His devotion to Jimmy was 
unbounded. He was for ever dodging in the little cabin, ministering 
to Jimmy’s wants, humouring his whims, submitting to his exacting 
peevishness, often laughing with him. Nothing could keep him away 
from the pious work of visiting the sick, especially when there was some 
heavy hauling to be done on deck. Mr. Baker had on two occasions 
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jerked him out from there by the scruff of the neck to our inexpressible 
scandal. Was a sick chap to be left without attendance? Were we to 
be ill-used for attending a shipmate? “ What?” growled Mr. Baker, 
turning menacingly at the mutter, and the whole half circle like one 
man stepped back a pace. “Set the topmast stunsail. Away aloft, 
Donkin, overhaul the gear,” ordered the mate inflexibly. “Fetch the 
sail along; bend the down-haul clear. Bear a hand.” Then, the sail 
set, he would go slowly aft and stand looking at the compass for a long 
time, careworn, pensive, and breathing hard as if stifled by the taint of 
unaccountable ill-will that pervaded the ship. “ What’s up amongst 
them,” he thought. “Can’t make out this hanging back and growling. 
A good crowd, too, as they go nowadays.” On deck the men exchanged 
bitter words, suggested by a silly exasperation against something unjust 
and irremediable that would not be denied, and would whisper into 
their ears long after Donkin had ceased speaking. Our little world 
went on its curved and unswerving path carrying a discontented and 
aspiring population. They found comfort of a gloomy kind in an 
interminable and conscientious analysis of their unappreciated worth, 
and, inspired by Donkin’s hopeful doctrines, they dreamed enthusiasticaliy 
of the time when every lonely ship would travel over a serene sea, 
manned by a wealthy and well-fed crew of satisfied skippers. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 


(To be continued.) 
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IMPERIALISM 


II 
“ Imperium et Libertas” 


NQUESTIONABLY the late Mr. Forster was worthy of the 
U great reputation he has left behind him, but it is impossible 
to concede to him the first place in the Imperial movement, 
as Lord Rosebery would have us do. His earliest speech on Anglo- 
Saxon Unity was not made until ’75, three years after Mr. Disraeli had, 
at the Crystal Palace, declared the “ maintenance of the Empire” to be 
one of the great objects of the Tory Party ; he never held an office 
which enabled him to put his ideas into practical shape; he was, 
comparatively speaking, unknown in the Colonies. To deny that 
Lord Beaconsfield sowed the seed of modern Imperialism is to give 
rise to the unanswerable question:—Who did? No other English 
statesman of the Victorian era comes within measurable distance of 
his achievements ; he stands alone on a pinnacle in the temple of fame. 
Therefore to speak of Mr. Forster as a rival is to compare a brilliant 
star with the sun. Lord Rosebery, too, should remember that Sir John 
Seeley’s Expansion of England did not appear until Lord Beaconsfield 
had been laid to rest at Hughenden for nearly two years. The late leader 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition is a very clever and able man, but the 
Empire will not, at his bidding, take the laurel-crown it has placed on 
the brow of genius to put it on the brow of talent. 

That the great Jew, though dead, should yet live is proof sufficient 
that the nation associates him with the greatness of the Empire. Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Derby, Sir Robert Peel, and Earl Grey, passed away 
and were forgotten; Lord John Russell was forgotten in his lifetime. 
Lord Beaconsfield, alone, is as fresh in the public mind as he was 
sixteen years ago, and his influence is one of the main factors in the 
Imperial history of the day. To be thus enshrined in the hearts of 
his countrymen is one of the grandest tributes which posterity can pay 
to a statesman, and the most enduring. In an age so little given to 
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reverence, so eager for novelty, and so easily moved by the commercial 
spirit, it is akin to the marvellous. To seek an explanation of it in the 
personality of the man, or the romantic sentiment of Primrose dames, as 
the Radicals, with their shallow habit of thought, are inclined to do, is 
a sign of weakness. National sentiments are not founded on trifles, but 
on principles, and they grow and flourish in exact proportion to the 
strength and soundness of their basis. It is because Englishmen 
recognise more and more clearly, as the years go by, how completely 
national Lord Beaconsfield’s ideals were that he is taking his place 
among the immortal few. His reverence for the Constitution and 
Parliamentary tradition ; his dignified and patriotic attitude as leader 
of the Opposition; his prescience and foresight, none will dispute. 
But it is not by these he lives. His highest claim to the gratitude 
of the Empire rests on the creative genius which enabled him to 
breathe the breath of life into the dry bones of Imperialism. He 
was the first since Waterloo to point out the glorious destiny of the 
English race, and to make for the first milestone on the shining road. 
That he failed must be laid at the door of the English people, who 
rejected him for Mr. Gladstone. The Jews stoned their prophets : 
Englishmen drive theirs out of office. Who shall say that the end 
is different ? 

It was because of his profound belief in England that Lord 
Beaconsfield, alone of British Ministers for a generation, was able 
to inspire enthusiasm wherever the Union Jack proclaims the Queen’s 
supremacy. In the only sense in which it is possible, he was the 
representative statesman of the Empire—the man who voiced its 
highest aspirations, and, in a political sense, gave them practical shape. 
Not since the days of Pitt and Chatham has a civilian reached such 
a dazzling eminence in the service of his Sovereign. Other British 
Ministers held the same exalted office, but none was regarded by the 
self-governing provinces of the Empire with anything warmer than 
respect, and one was heartily distrusted. It was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
glory that he commanded the spontaneous homage of them all. Lord 
Rosebery was popular: so popular, indeed, that his advent to the 
Colonial Office was eagerly anticipated. In him men thought they 
saw the future Secretary, who was to realise their Imperial dreams. 
He never had the opportunity, and the Empire has since grown to 
rely on the English people, not on the word-spinning politicians of 
Downing Street. -It is, however, the strongest condemnation of the 
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Radical Party that Lord Rosebery, the Imperialist, was a greater 
figure in Colonial eyes than Lord Rosebery, the Premier. The Empire, 
also, admires and trusts Lord Salisbury, but Lord Beaconsfield aroused 
its enthusiasm. It is very safe to predict that had Australasia, Canada, 
and the Cape been included in the electoral England of 1880, he would 
have been returned to power by a triumphant majority. That is ta 
say, he received more unanimous support from the free communities 
of Britons beyond the seas than he did in the Parent State. No more 
striking proof of the real greatness of the man can be advanced, and no 
more striking proof of the virility of the Imperial idea. 

And in this last lies the root of the whole matter. Because the 
Colonies are democracies it is quietly taken for granted that their 
sympathies are entirely on the side of Liberalism. This is a mistake 
founded on the general ignorance in Great Britain of Vaster Britain, and 
tenaciously held in spite of the teaching of history for the past fifty 
years. It was the Tory Lord Beaconsfield the Empire delighted to 
honour, not the Liberal Mr. Gladstone. In Imperial affairs it is the 
man who counts, not the partisan; the Colonial democracies, which 
England did her best to foster and now resents, having none of the 
feminine feebleness of grasp in the discussion of foreign affairs which 
the Radicals exhibit on this side of the water. The Little Englander 
flourishes only at the heart of the body politic; he is absolutely 
unknown in the giant limbs which encompass the globe. Their origin 
alone would make Colonials adherents to Imperialism, and their 
environment and connexion with the Mother Country have given it 
almost the force of a religion. An Australian, for instance, may be a 
democrat of the most pronounced type, supporting with his vote all the 
wild-cat legislation which is leading certain of the Colonies dangerously 
near the brink of Socialism, and yet be a sound Imperialist. He is as 
selfish and superficial in his outlook on local affairs as an English 
Radical; but the moment an Imperial matter arises he is a sober- 
thinking citizen of a great Empire, with a political insight as keen as his. 
forefathers. It is this capacity for dealing with great questions which 
marks him out from the school once led by Mr. Gladstone, and invests 
even a Socialist Ministry in New Zealand with a dignity it would not. 
otherwise possess. Ask a Radical to name England’s first line of. 
defence, and he will probably tell you the “silver streak.” Ask a 
Colonial the same question, and, without a second’s hesitation, he will 
tell you the Navy. He believes in no miracles except those which the: 
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ceaseless efforts a great race can achieve—the Empire, for instance, 
and Great Britain’s supremacy on the sea. How can men be 
narrow in their views bound by the closest ties, social, political, and 
intellectual, to a country weeks distant by the fastest ships afloat ; 
to whom a thousand miles means less than an Englishman’s hundred ; 
whose sheep-runs and ranches are as large as a petty German State ; 
who have seen the wilderness take on the garb of civilisation, and 
splendid cities rise as it were at a magician’s word ? 

Such men hailed a Minister, who scouted abdication, and appealed 
to all that was noblest in the English character in urging the race to 
further efforts, as an inspired leader. Like them, he loved and believed 
in England; like them, he held that where she was concerned the 
rest of the world should count as nothing; like them, too, he valued a 
theory not in proportion to its plausibility but in proportion to its 
capacity for squaring with the facts of life. In short, he was the 
statesman as distinct from the doctrinaire—a representative of the 
grand old school of English statesmanship, not of the school of sophists, 
who gave an insular garb and an insular application to the fallacies 
_of the French Revolution. Directly he took office the change was 
apparent. Downing Street no longer echoed to the narrow views of the 
middle-class commercial man; and, for a time, the interests of the 
Empire were paramount to the interests of English merchants and 
bankers. The prestige, dimmed by Mr. Gladstone’s vacillation and 
timidity, was restored to its old brilliance, and again England took her 
rightful place as leader in the councils of Europe as well as of the world. 
Among Colonials none were quicker to read the signs of the times than 
Australasians, who, rightly or wrongly, look upon Russia as their 
natural enemy. The Eastern Question is, therefore, hardly less vital 
to them than it is to Englishmen, and the submarine telegraph, con- 
necting them with London, having been completed in ’72, they were 
able to follow every phase of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy from the 
outbreak of the insurrection in Herzegovina to the close of the Congress 
at Berlin. As though mind had indeed conquered matter, his arrival in 
England was greeted on the other side of the world by a storm of 
enthusiasm, which might have been the echo of the enthusiasm on 
this. There was a difference, however. The Australasians had never 
seen his face nor heard the tones of his voice. Can intellect achieve a 
greater triumph? 

Elsewhere in the Empire patriotic pride found more sober expression, 
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but it was prompted by the same spirit. Men had been led to believe 
that England meant to give up her hard-won primacy of the nations, 
and, sending all her children adrift, to concentrate her forces behind 
her own rocky parapets, there to become the manufacturing centre and 
pawnshop of the world. That her ideal was worthier of the past they 
learned by means of Lord Beaconsfield’s vigour in foreign affairs, and if 
their enthusiasm at its success bordered on exultation, it was merely the 
reaction from their former fear. To describe us as captivated by a 
“showy foreign policy,” and a “sham Imperialism,” is to betray a most 
lamentable ignorance of the situation. In the first place, no people in 
the world are less likely to be led away by appearance without substance 
than hard-headed Colonials ; in the second place, “ showy” and “sham” 
have no meaning when applied either to Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism 
or to his foreign policy ; in the third place, the entire absence of the one 
and the timid and vacillating nature of the other, so distinctive of Liberal 
Cabinets under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, taught the great 
Provinces of the Empire to distrust the whole Party. The cause of this 
sensitiveness to the fluctuations of British prestige is obvious enough to 
any one but a Radical. When it falls, as it always does on the accession 
to power of a Ministry favourable to his views, Ze can lull himself into a 
feeling of security by talking of the “silver streak” and other Nineteenth 
Century superstitions. The Colonies can afford no such indulgence. 
On British prestige, they see clearly, the Empire was built ‘up; on 
British prestige it will be maintained. And so it comes about that 
what is a matter of sentiment to the Radical is a matter of life or death 
to a Colony. Hence the popularity of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Amongst public men the idea seems to be general that the Empire 
is the glorious evidence of Downing Street statesmanship, to which of 
course they have contributed no little part. A more dangerous delusion 
at this stage of Imperialism it is impossible to conceive. When Sir 
William Harcourt speaks of the honourable share taken by the Liberal 
Party “in the development of the Colonies of this country,” his words, 
perhaps, allow of two interpretations ; but when Lord Rosebery rebukes 
“those who have claimed the Empire as a sort of prerogative and 
property of another Party,” no such uncertainty can be admitted. He, 
in common with men of all shades of opinion in the political world, 
appears to take it for granted that the expansion of England has been 
coloured by British statesmanship, whereas it is British statesmanship 
which has been coloured by the expansion of England.’ This is an 
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Empire tempered by the Government, not created nor even assisted by it, 
except under the greatest pressure. To compare the achievements of the 
Eighteenth Century and those of the Nineteenth is idle. The circum- 
stances have entirely changed. The England of Queen Victoria had 
merely to reap where the England of George III had sown. With Spain, 
Holland, and France opposed to her at every step, a strong Government 
under a great leader was absolutely necessary if she meant to continue her 
Imperial career, and with the hour came the man. The situation, too, 
demanded a definite policy which—the Colonial system, faulty as it was, 
being thoroughly understood—the genius of Chatham formulated on the 
lines laid “down by Elizabeth and William III. Thus the. Empire 
presented a united front to its enemies, and by 1806 England was in 
possession of Canada, the Cape, then little more than a trading station, 
and Australia, a vast unknown continent whose only settlement was at 
Botany Bay. With the conclusion of peace the whole aspect of affairs 
changed. Great Britain stood without a rival on land or sea, and, for 
upwards of fifty years, the world was the legitimate theatre of her sons’ 
enterprise. In this way the individualistic tendencies of the English 
people were developed to an enormous extent, completely dwarfing the 
energies of the Government, until it lost all touch with the past, and 
forgot the very principles of its existence. Freed from tradition, and 
knowing none of the fears and anxieties which hamper Continental 
Ministries, it started out on a voyage of discovery in search of Universal 
Peace and the Brotherhood of Nations. Naturally it became the prey of 
all the visionaries and doctrinaires and enthusiasts in the country, and 
finally became frankly materialistic. There was no god but Mammon, 
no gospel but Free Trade, and no law except that expounded by 
Utilitarian Economists. In the height of its frenzy it conceived the 
wildly fallacious theory that Colonies were useless encumbrances to the 
Mother Country, and must be got rid of at any price. Then the people 
of England, who had meanwhile been making ‘her the envy of the 
world, awoke to the fact that ¢he¢r work had nearly been undone by 
the Government, and there was a transformation scene out of which 
sprang modern Imperialism. 

How, then, this same Government can claim to have been a creative 
agency in the work of Empire-building it is difficult to understand. 
Take New Zealand, for instance: would it be now one of the brightest 
jewels in Her Majesty’s diadem had its first settlers relied on the 
energy and ability of the Colonial Office? Most assuredly not, and 
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this was actually thrown in their teeth by Earl Granville in that reckless 
despatch of March, ’69, which denied them Imperial assistance in the 
prosecution of the Maori War, chiefly on the ground that the Colony 
had been “ founded without the recognition of the Home Government.” 
What would not France or Germany give to have a New Zealand, or 
a dozen New Zealands, on the same terms? But virtue in the eyes of 
Continental, Governments was a vice in the eyes of an Empire-hating 
Downing Street. If Sir William Harcourt would only drop his mouth- 
filling phrases about the noble “part taken by the Liberal Party in the 
development of the Colonies of this country,” and descend to particulars, 
it would, on the whole, be more satisfactory. But this is eXactly what 
a Radical speaker never does. Is it owing to the wisdom and foresight 
of Liberal statesmen that the Queen’s reign has seen the rise of 
those vigorous young communities—Victoria, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Queensland? Was it under their fostering care that 
British Columbia and the Great North-West were opened up to British 
enterprise? Was it due to their indomitable perseverance that Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland were added to the Empire, and the schemes 
of Germany frustrated in South and Central Africa? The veriest tyro 
in politics knows the contrary. These achievements will be for ever 
placed to the credit of the English people—not to the credit of 
the Government. At its door is the responsibility of lessening the 
Empire by the Orange Free State, Transvaal, Zanzibar, Delagoa Bay, 
Heligoland, and the Ionian Islands. 
And so it practically comes to this:—Westminster and Whitehall 
(; proved themselves incapable of keeping pace with the Empire. In the 
altered condition of things their proper course was clearly marked out, 
but either they never realised it, or they refused to follow. With a people 
so vigorous, so self-reliant, so enterprising as the British, a strong 
Government was neither necessary nor possible. Its duty was to 
restrain, to guide, to'see that the present was the parent of the future. 
But the aristocratic organisation, capable of such restraint, was swept 
away and demoralised, and a new system inaugurated, whose sole 
political object was to remain in power. In this way both Parliament 
and the Government soon learned to dance to the tune called by a 
majority, and the feeling of nationality was forgotten in the loyalty 
demanded by a party. Statesmen, instead of devoting their attention 
largely to Imperial affairs, and grappling with those Imperial problems 
every year pressing more urgently for solution, occupied their time with 
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setting class against class, and nation against nation of these realms, 
till England fell into an abyss of provincialism, by means of which it 
forfeited the confidence of the Colonies and the respect of the world. 
The mighty tide of Empire, that it should have directed, swept past 
it unheeded, leaving it high and dry, the sport of those forces it had 
itself called into existence. Absorbed in the petty game of party 
warfare at home, it lost all interest in the great Imperial game, and, for 
want of practice, soon ceased to remember its most elementary rules. 
And so we find Downing Street retreating here and blustering there ; \\ 
interfering when it should have let matters take their course ; dawdling 
when decisive action was absolutely necessary; giving away English 
territory for nothing ; gaining concessions at enormous cost which might 
have been obtained by the exercise of a little sound diplomacy; and 
generally conducting Imperial affairs with a reckless disregard of system 
which would ruin a private business concern in a week. The truth is, the 
Government, with a few brief intervals, has never been Imperial, except 
in name, since the passing of the Reform Bill. No one will feel inclined 
to quarrel with it for not encouraging the growth of Empire: with 
millions of Britons engaged in the great work all over the globe that was 
wholly unnecessary. But, if it could not be a stimulating force, it might 
have recognised that its mission was scarcely less important. The 
energy of the English people was building up an Empire, no two 
Provinces of which were alike in origin, development, or the circum- 
stances of their life: the object of the Government should have been to 
weld them together in an organic whole ; to allow no political step to be 
taken which was not in harmony with ultimate Imperial Unity. But, 
as no statesman worthy of the occasion arose until it was too late,a 
definite policy was never formed, and successive Governments were 
content to drift as circumstances led them. First they interfered too 
much, irritated the Colonies, and made hideous blunders. Then followed 
the era of self-government. Finally Ministers took refuge in a total 
evasion of responsibility, and, as if conscious of their weakness, began to 
resent the very existence of the Empire, which was. expanding in all 
directions, not only without their aid, but in spite of their spasmodic 
efforts to check it. Imperial Englishmen were looked on with a cold 
eye, their far-reaching schemes were thwarted, their character and aims 
misrepresented to the British public with all the skill and suggestiveness of 
the trained debater. At last the timidity (or worse) of the Government, 
fast becoming chronic, grew alarmed at British daring, and angry at its 
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almost invariable success. It was as though Downing Street, a peaceful 
and proper jenny-wren, had suddenly found itself responsible for a brood 
of young cuckoos, which laughed at its fears, derided its counsel, and 
went their own way in spite of it. Englishmen were warned of the 
dire consequences which must follow the exercise of their too exuberant 
energies in South Africa north of the Vaal; they were told not to 
go here, and to be very circumspect if they went there; they were 
querulously refused the protection of the English flag, if their operations 
in far-off regions tended to make European complications. But the 
favourite bugbear with which to threaten Colonists was the dislike of less 
successful rivals. But to this they were not less callously indifferent 
than to the grandmotherly fears of “ Mr. Mother Country,” which, when 
action was urgently required, could only be set in motion by peremptory 
despatches from Continental Governments or Colonial deputations 
thundering at its doors. Then with a bad grace it turned from parochial 
business to a matter of Imperial concern. But having no well-defined 
plan, and by its apologetic attitude giving foreign Ministers to under- 
stand that the Colonies were in fault, and, when weighed in the balance 
with French or German or American friendship as the case might be, of 
little moment, the negotiations too often ended in a British surrender. 
Such an accommodating spirit lent itself admirably to the schemes of 
foreign statesmen, but naturally it completely failed to secure their 
good-will. English Colonists they could, while disliking, respect ; the 
English Government they both disliked and despised. They could only 
marvel that such a feeble instrument should be the mouthpiece of a 
Power so mighty. 

That Her Majesty’s Ministers for over two generations should have 
been insensible to the glory of the Empire is one of the most amazing 
factors in our Imperial history. It might inspire poetry and romance, 
stimulate enterprise, adventure, and philanthropy, and extort the 
grudging admiration of the world ; but it could only awaken in them the 
coldest of calculating spirits. To others it might appeal as a dominion 
whose milestones are the graves of heroes; whose soil is sanctified by 
English blood ; whose lines of settlement have been marked by the 
bones of brave men whitening in the sun; whose moral grandeur is on 
the same scale as its material magnificence ; but to them it was never 
more than a certain number of markets for British goods, which— 
curious fallacy—might be rendered more profitable under an alien flag. 
The only law they never forgot was the law of supply and demand ; the 
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only unit they ever used to measure Imperial greatness was the pound 
sterling ; and when the Empire refused to fall in with their views they 
regarded it with cold dislike. This was the feeling of foreign Govern- 
ments. But in them it was modified by interest and international 
courtesy ; in the Imperial Government it was restrained only by fear of 
the nation’s disapproval, which a Parliamentary majority kept remote. 
So that practically Downing Street was a factor in Imperial affairs, 
whose unfriendliness came to be recognised as a certainty. But when %\ 
had forfeited the confidence of every Colony, and made such a tangle of 
Imperial relations that the most brilliant lawyer of his time was driven 
to predict the break-up of the Empire as the only way out of it, the 
blame was laid, not at the door of Ministerial weakness and lack of 
sympathy as it should have been but, at the door of Colonial ingratitude. 
It was a convenient scapegoat, and not particular enough to be offensive. 
But such a transparent device for evading responsibility deceived 
nobody, and the Colonies asked grimly enough why it should ever have 
been adopted. Instead of making them feel that they and the Mother 
Country were one, the Government emphasised every point of difference 
between them until they were nearly on the verge of enmity, and then 
took every opportunity of impressing on the Colonies how little their 
loyalty was desired. The truth is, when they were young and poor and 
helpless, Downing Street acted towards them like a hard and selfish 
stepmother, whose only object was to get rid of them ; now that they 
have grown up, and, in spite of the dead weight of its ignorance, 
developed into rich and powerful communities, it has suddenly become 
very loving, praying them, almost tearfully, to believe that, though belied 
by appearances, its intentions were always of the best. For the self- 
government enjoyed by the Dominion, Australasia, and the Cape, % 
Radicals claim the entire credit, waxing eloquent on it as the source of 
our Imperial strength and unity. Now, with all due deference to the 
Opposition leaders, this is political cant of the most unblushing type. 
The Colonies are in possession of self-government, not because it is a 
Liberal principle, formulated by Liberal wisdom into a policy but, 
because it was a ruling principle of our national life before Whig or 
Liberal was ever heard of. Inthe Britains over sea it was intensified by 
the blundering of a bureaucracy in London. Ministers were forced 
by circumstance to see that the alternative to self-government was 
rebellion, and as.none of them dared to face the English people in the 
character of Lord North, their choice was soon made. Such a course of 
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action may have been politic, but, grounded as it was on fear, it can 
hardly be described as wise or generous; and those speakers, who in 
such terms exhausted their eloquence on it during the Jubilee celebra- 
tions, were either wide of the mark or unconsciously hypocritical. To 
assert that self-government was granted to the Colonies only by Liberal 
Governments, too, is false to history. Happily for themselves in the 
estimation of posterity the Tories up to ’86 had been in a majority only 
twice since the accession of the Queen, and for the Constitution Act of. 
*42 one of them was responsible. Had it been fathered by a Liberal 
Secretary of State, however, it could not have been a greater failure, and 
if this says little for the Tories, it says still less for the Liberals, whose 
name and profession gave promise of better things. Again in ’52, during 
the few months Lord Derby held office, Sir John Pakington calmed the 
rising storm of Australian discontent by conceding those privileges denied 
by his Liberal predecessor. Of Earl Grey’s preposterous attempt at 
drawing up a Constitution for New Zealand his own colleagues were so 
much ashamed that they gave up the task of defending it as hopeless. 
Mr. Disraeli, with sarcastic emphasis, asked the House if it “was to be 
tolerated that a Government being just formed, a member of it, imbued 
with certain abstract and theoretical opinions upon Colonial govern- 
ment, should make his début in his official career by drawing up with the 
greatest coolness what he called a ‘ Constitution,’ sending it to a distant 
Colony, and to an appalled Governor, and be saved only by the 
discretion and abilities of that Governor..... Why have a Bill 
to suspend a Constitution which was not really in existence, and 
acknowledged by the Government to be too ridiculous to defend?” He 
was “astonished by one great assumption, that there was a Constitution 
which had been suspended. ... . Why should they introduce into this 
new, this simple, this primitive socicty such a degree of enormous 
lying ?” 

Undoubtedly, from ’55 upwards, self-government was the policy of 
successive Liberal Ministries. But it became popular only as the 
Colonies themselves became unpopular, and so it aimed at loosening 
the ties cf Empire, not at cementing them. Therefore, the less 
Radicals have to say about their share in Empire-building the better. 
Indeed, it would be just as well if a// leaders of public opinion would 
drop the political cant of the day, and admit that the secret of British 
success is to be found in the character of the British people. England 
is supreme among the nations, not because her rulers were wise and 
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far-seeing, but because the line of her great men is unbroken. Now 
that Prince Bismarck has ceased to be a creator of history it may be 
questioned whether the world can boast of any other statesman who so 
nearly stands on a level with the great ones of the past as Mr. Rhodes. 
He is the direct successor of Clive and Warren Hastings, and, as a 
potential political figure, the peer of Lord Salisbury, the Emperor of 
Austria, and Li Hung Chang. But while the forward movement of the 
race is identified with the lives of such mighty pioneers as he, its 
strength lies in the men who follow in their wake. Patriotic, courageous 
incorruptible, just, and merciful, they serve their country with a sound- 
ness of judgment and single-hearted devotion to duty which has never 
been equalied. The roll of English heroes is long enough in all 
conscience, but it is short compared to the roll whose names are written 
in the sands of the great Imperial Unknown. The Empire, whose 
foundations were laid on the self-sacrifice, courage, and labour of 
countless millions, is the magnificent proof of it. One hardly knows 
which to admire most: the simplicity of Her Majesty’s representatives 
of the first rank, or the restraint of lesser lights in the official firmament, 
who, while nowise inferior in ability, are proud to fill positions of the 
second and third importance. More suggestive still is the loyalty of 
the Queen’s servants who are never brought into close contact with her. 
Amongst these, of course, Mr. Rhodes and Sir Wilfrid Laurier take the 
first place. It will thus be seen that the outlines of the Empire are 
marked out by giants, the details filled in by the humble settler, and the 
slow processes of consolidation directed by a civil army, whose ranks 
are inspired by Duty, as the Crusaders in medizval times were inspired 
by the Cross. It is this perfect harmony of forces within itself which 
leads foreign critics to imagine that the British Empire was brought 
into being by a few happy strokes of chance. They forget that, as art 
can conceal art, so effort can conceal effort, and that the experience of 
centuries can work as smoothly as though the gods themselves had 
bestowed it at a gift. 

The thoughtful Englishman is, however, not quite so easily led away | 
by appearances. He has begun to perceive that one wheel of the | 
Imperial machinery does not move in unison with the rest ; and, whether 
he admits it or not, that wheel is the Colonial Office. From the superior 
heights of our own complex system we have got into the habit of 
sneering at the bureaucratic Governments of the Continent, while 
denying to them the flexibility and responsiveness without which 
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they must lose touch with the people for whose benefit they exist. We 
forget the century-old bureaucracy in Downing Street, and that other 
bureaucracy we call the Board of Trade, which, as it works in the 
interest of a particular commercial creed, might be more properly 
described as the Board of Free Trade. The truth is, there is hardly a 
bureaucracy in Europe which could not give us points in organisation, 
in diplomacy, and in far-reaching statesmanship. Moreover, there is no 
bureaucracy in the world guilty of greater crimes. than our own Colonial 
Office. Of these the endeavour to transform the noblest Empire of all 
time into a convict settlement, and the efforts to dwarf it to the propor- 
tions of one small Island, are the most enormous. It may be even 
doubted whether the English Ministerial conception of the mutual 
relations between the Parent State and her Colonies has been until 
lately superior to the French and German. The difference in effect 
lies in the character of the officials who carry it out, and in the 
admirable qualities of Englishmen as settlers. Again, the colonising 
system of England and Spain during the Eighteenth Century was 
essentially the same. But between the South American Colonies and 
the United States there was little in common but their origin. The 
sooner we realise that the Governments of Europe are guided by the 
principles which used to guide British Ministries the sooner will 
England recover her lost position as the arbiter of Europe. For a 
generation or more Westminster has been travelling, not towards 
Imperialism, which should have been its goal, but towards the most 
abject parochialism. 

Therefore, when Lord Rosebery talks of “those who have claimed 
the Empire as a sort of prerogative and property of another Party,” no 
Colonial can follow him. The Empire is not the property of any party, 
people, or Parliament whatsoever, but the “ property” of the English 
race, at the head of which is Her Majesty the Queen. It was not the 
Empire which Lord Beaconsfield made “a sort of prerogative” of the 
Tory Party, but Imperialism. Earl Grey, when taunted by his opponents 
with his efforts to plant American rather than English institutions in 
the Colonies, childishly replied that an oak-tree eight hundred years 
old could not be transplanted—an excuse whose fatuousness has surely 
never been equalled! No one ever supposed an English Minister to be 
capable of such folly, but men did expect that acorns would have been 
sown in the Britains over sea, which in process of time would have 
grown into stately trees. It was not done, and the acorns that were 
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planted, now sturdy saplings, were carried across the ocean: by the: 
Colonists themselves. Lord Beaconsfield, however, saw more clearly 
into the future. Though it was late in the day to sow Imperial seed, 
it was not yet too late. A narrow creed and official stupidity had 
indeed closed to British statesmanship the legitimate field of political 
enterprise ; but they were powerless to check the growth of “ Colonial 
sympathy with the Mother Country,” which, Lord Beaconsfield rightly 
affirmed, saved the Empire from disintegration; and, relying on its 
strength, he sowed the acorn of unity, since developed into the spreading 
tree of Imperialism. In the Colonies it gave new life te loyalty, 
producing those advances towards Federation which, though coldly- 
received by the Home Government, were not without their influence 
on the mind of the English people. In this country its effect was. 
more gradual.. During Lord . Beaconsfield’s life, and for some years: 
after his death, Imperialism was merely the inspiration. of a party. 
Time has so far justified his wisdom that it is now the inspiration of 
a race, 

The favourite way of discounting the value of his statesmanship is 
to deny his capacity for accurate thinking. If by this is meant his 
contempt for the cheap political economy and flash philosophies of the~ 
Nineteenth Century, it is the greatest compliment which cam be paid’ 
him. He was not an accurate thinker, forsooth, because he failed to. 
see the soundness of Free Trade ; because he had a profound reverence 
for the Established Church ; because he saw the hand of the destroyer 
in those measures which robbed the House of Lords and the Crown: 
of their proper functions ; because he could not demonstrate with. 
mathematical clearness that the Colonies were a burden to the Mothe: 
Country, nor desire that England, the Empire, the world, might pesishy 
rather than a theory should prove to be false! Curiously enough, 
however, the progress of events, while vindicating him, put his opponents 
to confusion. The man in the street has lost all confidence in them, 
and gives his support to a statesman who knew men and things bettex 
than he knew the works of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mil}, amd 
the principles of good government and a national policy better tham 
the teaching of the Schools. 

Unable to deny that Imperialism was the basis of Lord Beaconsfield’s: 
policy, his enemies strive to depreciate its value by describing it as 
Oriental. If Englishmen failed to understand why India, and not 
Canada, the Australias, and the Cape, benefited most by his Imperial 
2D2 
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ideas, Colonials understood it only too well. Fearing the break-up of 
British dominion was imminent, they were grateful for a practical 
demonstration of its unity anywhere in east or west, without regard to 
race or origin ; and, unlike the men who heaped their scorn on the title 
of Empress while eulogising the empty and worthless title of Suzerain, 
they saw its deep political significance. India’s pride at that time 
might be theirs at some future date. In the same spirit they heard of 
the presence of Sikh troops in Malta—perhaps the most masterly 
stroke of modern Imperial policy, for it bore fruit in that grander 
demonstration of Imperial unity, the Queen’s Procession last June. 
Seven years later New South Wales Lancers and Canadian Voyageurs 
stood side by side with their English brethren in the Egyptian War: 
though it may be doubted whether the Australian contingent would 
have been sent at that particular time, but for the terrible certainty 
that Mr. Gladstone would betray General Gordon. ° Like all great 
men ahead of their age, Lord Beaconsfield must be measured, not so 
much by what he did as by what he conceived. With Columbus and 
Savonarola he belongs to a small but select order in history, whose 
partial failures are of more value to posterity than the triumphant 
successes of lesser men. His end, however, more nearly resembles the 
great Hebrew Lawgiver’s. Like Moses, he led the people to the 
Promised Land only to die within sight of it. But the glory of it 
spread out before him, not from the foot of Mount Pisgah but, from the 
heights of his own imagination. 

If his Imperial achievements fell immeasurably below his own 
ideal, no other statesman of his time has equalled them. The Tories 
when the century was young, were as narrow in their views of Colonia 
expansion as the Whigs. Therefore it was he who gave Imperialism a 
leading place in their political creed. What other Leader of a Party 
during the Victorian era preached a faith, which, twenty years later, 
became not only National but Imperial? Moreover, he revived the 
confidence of the Colonies in the Home Government, sadly shaken by 
the Disintegration Theory of Mr. Gladstone, and created a hearty feeling 
of loyalty in India. He also added to the Empire the Fiji Islands, in 
which is the only coaling station for the Navy between Vancouver and 
Sydney, the Transvaal, and Cyprus. 

To account for the influence exerted by Lord Beaconsfield on the 
Colonial mind, one must remember that the enormous distance which 
stretches between these Islands and the great provinces of the Empire 
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has a similar effect on the fame of a statesman as distance in time. 
All the charm of personality, the magic of eloquence, the subtle arts by 
which the fickle affections of the populace is gained, fall away from him 
as he stands before our kinsfolk beyond the seas, and to them the man 
is revealed as he is, great or little,as the case may be. In forming 
their judgment, too, they are free from class prejudices and interests, 
and from the warping influence of Party bias. Their verdict is thus 
to a large extent the verdict of posterity. They estimate a Minister 
of the Crown, not by his Liberalism or his Conservatism but, by his 
Imperialism. And it was by this test they judged Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone. Imagination is a quality in which British 
statesmanship is sadly lacking, and no quality is more essential to the 
man who should give voice to the hopes and aspirations of this great 
Empire. Because it was pre-eminent in Lord Beaconsfield, he was 
regarded in the Colonies as a worthy successor to Chatham, to whom 
alone he can be compared. And, if he made mistakes and miscalculated 
the strength of his own position in the country, he may be forgiven, as 
much may be forgiven in.a statesman animated solely by a sincere 
desire for the honour of England and the unity of the Empire. That 
the instinct of Colonials was not at fault is amply demonstrated by the 
annual celebration of Primrose Day, which, if there be any fitness. in 
things, is destined to develop with the Imperial Day of some future 
date. Lord Beaconsfield, the Imperialist, they accepted as their leader ; 
Mr. Gladstone, the Little Englander, they rejected. Will posterity say 
they were wrong ? 

C. DE THIERRY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


T is an old story that for want of straw men failed to make bricks ; 
| and if you have no bricks you must build your house of stone or 
wood or whatever comes handy. It is vain to sigh for a modern 
dwelling. Similarly it is fruitless for “ A Civil Servant” * to argue that 
a model Civil Service should take so many men from this class of 
society and so many from that. Wisely or foolishly the Service has 
bought its bricks for the next twenty or thirty years, and the only 
question is how best to use them. 


[In plain language, the Civil Service is, just now, composed, to an 
unprecedented extent, of young men with from twenty-five to forty-five 
years to serve. There is thus no opportunity to introduce large classes 
of new entrants, whilst the flow of retirements is coming to a very 


narrow place, after which a stagnation of promotion threatens to set in, 
with the usual demoralising results. To discuss the system of recruiting 
the Service is, therefore, inopportune, whilst the question of dealing 
with the existing personnel and its claims is of unusual difficulty and 
importance, 

How the present state of affairs has come about may be told briefly 
as follows, disregarding points which have no bearing upon present. 
questions. Until the last quarter of a century the Home Civil Service 
was recruited separately for each office by elementary examinations 
limited to nominees, 2.2, by patronage. The entrants into an office, 
though divided into grades, formed one class,and were mostly of similar 
‘and fairly high) social standing. Various failings of the Service—which 
need not be discussed here—combined with a strong feeling that it was 
wasteful to employ an “officer class” for the routine work, led, in 1875, 
to a Royal Commission under Lord Playfair, which propounded a com- 
prehensive Civil Service scheme. After recommending that work and 
workers should be graded—a principle beyond serious attack—and a 


* See article in the August number on ‘* The Organization of the Home Civil Service.” 
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cheaper (human) article obtained to do the inferior work, it proposed 
that :-— 

(a) The test of fitness for the two kinds of work should be the 
literary examination passed on entering the Service—a 
“ University” and a “Commercial” standard being adopted 
for the higher and lower classes respectively. 

(4) Exceptionally good men should be exceptionally promoted from 
the lower to the higher class. But otherwise the two classes 
were to be rigidly separated. 

(c) In lieu of promotion the incentive to exertion in the lower class 

should be “ extra duty pay,” to be given, at any stage of their 
career, to specially useful and deserving men. 


These principles were approved. The large number of retirements 
then in progress and in prospect offered exceptional opportunities for 
introducing a new scheme; and to hasten its adoption in some large 
offices the Treasury agreed to offering special terms of voluntary retire- 
ment, which are still a byword for their reckless extravagance, and 
which had the effect of clearing out a great many able and enterprising 
men who were not high upon the seniority list. 

There consequently began a large and rapid entry of “ Lower 
Division” clerks, serving as an inferior “caste” under a “ Higher 
Division,” which had, in many cases, been unduly depleted of capable 
men, especially in the lower ranks immediately over the new comers. 
Such old “ junior clerks” had been used to the inferior work of routine, 
for which the new comers were destined, and had often neither the 
ability nor the wish to perform the higher work of administration to 
which they were now allotted. A good deal of this work, therefore, 
slipped into the hands of the active young men entered for the subor- 
dinate duties.** Naturally these clamoured for advancement, and the 
great struggle of the classes began. 

I do not agree with the “separate class principle”; but there is no 
denying that the Playfair Commission was composed of able men, who 
saw the difficulties, and provided in. “duty pay” the only condition 
which could by any possibility make the plan workable. As a matter 
of fact, it must also be admitted that the system never had a fair trial. 
In the first place, the scale of pay fixed for the Lower Division—viz., 








* The entry of young Higher Division men was naturally suspended, or kept at a minimum, 
during the reduction of the higher staff. 
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an initial salary of £95, at the minimum age of seventeen, rising to 
£250 a year, with the prospect of duty pay up to 4100 at any time— 
dazzled young men of good education, who had also the zgmés fatuus 
of promotion to the Higher Division dancing before them. As a 
result, a class of men greatly superior to that contemplated entered 
the Service, especially in the first few years, before special crammers 
sprang up. The intention was to obtain docile machines, but the 
price offered was good enough to buy brains ; indeed, there is no price 
so low that it will not obtain them occasionally. And, as already 
stated, the abler Lower Division men were, in many cases, given oppor- 
tunities of performing the higher duties which were never intended to 
be given them. Secondly, promotion to the Higher Division was given 
rarely, and in many offices not at all. Thirdly, the heads of offices 
utterly failed in the ability or courage—or was it the wish ?—to apply 
fairly the system of duty pay. This was given usually in small 
amounts, often to survivors of old and inferior classes for whom it was 
never intended, instead of to the Second Division men, to whom it 
was promised, and almost always by mere seniority instead of by merit. 

As the lower grade of clerks grew in numbers and in experience, it 
became evident to them that, whilst they were in many cases given the 
superior work, they were denied even the small rewards promised for 
diligent performance of the lower duties, and there sprung up an 
agitation the like of which the Service had never seen. The new 
clerks banded themselves in a compact and ably-officered organisation, 
and urged their cause in the Press, and through their M.P.’s and those 
of their friends and relatives. With one or two honourable exceptions. 
(especially at the Admiralty) the heads of their Departments stoutly 
declined to do anything for them ; but their Parliamentary influence 
was sufficient to obtain, in 1886, a fresh Royal Commission, under the 
presidency of Sir Matthew White Ridley, to enquire into the whole 
organisation of the Service. 

Among the voluminous literature of Civil Service theories and 
grievances there is unanimity upon only one point—the condemnation 
of this short-sighted Commission. Among the hundreds of people 
whom I have heard speak of such subjects, I have never heard a single 
person praise it, and upon this point “A Civil Servant” and I are 
in complete accord. The Commissioners lost themselves in details and 
profitless meanderings round the Government Offices, and when about 
a tenth of the way through a gigantically impossible scheme of inquiry, 
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suddenly stopped—and reported. The general tenour of their report 
was that the status guo was to be preserved, but that the present 
agitation must be quieted by paying more all round.* The only 
changes in principle advocated were to the serious injury of the Service. 
4 They recommended a reduction of the higher class to numbers which 
fail to allow for the presence of a proportion of mediocre men, and 
of young men merely in a state of pupilage. They brought about the 
abolition of duty pay, which was the very backbone of the Playfair 
scheme, providing in lieu for the formation of a limited number of 
minor staff posts at moderate salaries. Such staff posts were accordingly 
created and filled with reckless rapidity, instead of providing for a 
gradual flow of promotion in the future. The Treasury vainly laid 
down the rule that promotion to these appointments was to be strictly 
by merit, irrespective of seniority. The heads of Departments, full of 
their theory that only “routine clerks” could be found in the inferior 
division, usually pronounced that merit was the characteristic of those 
of the most senior men who were fairly well qualified for work of routine. 
An additional barrier of young men, with many years to serve, was 
thus interposed to the advancement of any able men who were not 
very senior in the Lower Division. 

The result, at the present moment, is that the Service is composed 
as follows :— 














(A.) Higher Class. 


(1) Asmall number of higher officials remaining from the patronage 
days. 

(2) A fair number of Higher Division men of usually ten to fifteen 
years’ service. 

(3) A small number of very young University men entered during 
the last few years. 

(4) A small number of old Higher Division men who have not been 

good enough to attain higher positions. 





The first three divisions contain some strikingly able men, and their 
average standard is reasonably good; but they are very far from 
realising the supposition that they would all be of high capacity. 








* Whilst accepting the figure (46,000,000) of ** A Civil Servant” as the normal extra cost 
for a generation of Lower Division clerks, I would point out that the extra pay and pension given 
gratuitously to existing clerks was at a much higher rate, as such men had many of the 
advantages of both scales of pay. 
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(1) and (4) must nearly all retire shortly. The present intention is 
to fill up such of the vacancies as are filled by men of class (3). The 
result in a few years will be that this class, which is to be limited to the 
minimum number (say four hundred) who, if thoroughly efficient, can 
do the higher work of the Service, will be largely composed of half- 
trained “cadets.” Moreover, it certainly will contain—nay, it does 
contain—many men not really equal to the “ head-work” of the Service. 
It takes a very good scholar to get into the Higher Division, but it 
takes an extraordinarily bad official to be put out of it. 


(B.) Lower Class. 


(a) A small number of holders of minor staff posts. 

(6) A gradually-increasing higher grade (salary £250 to £350), into 
which all fairly satisfactory clerks will pass. 

(c) Junior clerks rising to salaries of £250, when, if satisfactory, they 
will pass into (6), 


In a few years (a), being a limited class, will be filled up with men 
(chosen mainly by seniority) very little older than those in (4), and 
blocking their promotion to the end of their career; (4) will contain 
the vast majority of the men, and (c) only the unsatisfactory men— 
bad enough to fall short of even the Civil Service standard !—and 
a few extreme juniors. In other words, the Lower Division of the 
Civil Service will, speaking broadly, consist of :— 


(a) Staff clerks, on their maximum salary, with nothing more to 
hope for. 

(6) Higher grade clerks, on their maximum salary, with nothing 
more to hope for, 

(c) Lower grade clerks, on their maximum salary, with nothing 
more to hope for. : 


The ordinary case will be that of a dispirited man, doing routine 
work dully, with no motive to do it intelligently, and paid, thanks 
to the wisdom of the Ridley Commission, a salary of £350 a year. 
This is the result of the scheme which was to get the routine work 
of the Service done upon quasi-commercial terms ! 

It is true that a small attempt at economy has been made lately 
by the entry of a class of assistant clerks upon very small salaries 
(450 to £150 a year, the latter amount being reached after many years’ 
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service), recruited from youths who have been employed as boys upon 
copying work. This class is to be rigidly barred from promotion, though 
there is little reason to suppose that its members are much inferior to 
those of the Second Division. It will thus form one more hopeless 
and listless:class in a hopeless and listless Service ; whilst, for reasons 
already pointed out, its introduction, and any saving therefrom, must 
be very gradual. 

The past and present official programme, therefore, condemns the 
Civil Service to several evils. It is, and for some time must be, unduly 
expensive ; for this there is no early remedy. It is somewhat weak in 
its upper class, which can be set right. It is full of discontent among 
its abler members, which can only partly be remedied. Before the 
remedy for all these ills is considered, it is necessary to refer to another 
evil, which, though almost unnoticed by writers, is perhaps the greatest 
of all: I mean the lack of touch between the higher and lower classes, 
and the evil results which follow. 

The existing system introduces the governing body from outside, in 
the shape of young University scholars chosen at the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four, by the most difficult of literary examinations, and 
sets them as a ruling caste over the experienced workers. It assumes 
that all Higher Division entrants will be the kind of men required for 
the work of supervision and initiation, that they will all turn to this 
work with zeal and energy, and that they will all become fitted for it in 
an extremely short space of time. These assumptions are not true. 
Many of them are capable and promising men, most are good fellows, 
nearly all are honourable gentlemen; but many are not, and never 
will be, men of affairs. Some are impracticable bookworms, some are 
played-out students, some are hopeless cranks, some have not the official 
bent, and others in various ways go wrong. The so-called probation 
fails to weed them out, for the rejection of a Higher Division man is 
almost unknown. Those who are satisfactory take a long time to train 
in the mazes of official procedure. - They are absolutely without business 
training, and their strongest point is a facility of academic composition, 
the prevalence of which causes half the red-tape of the Service. Yet 
I have often seen such men put over Second Division men who are 
better officials than they are or will ever become. To my mind, the 
system is utterly wrong. If you want practical, business-like officials, 
you must take them, like soldiers or sailors, or commercial men, young, 
and you must choose your leaders out of many. 
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In course of time, however, the strong men among them (certainly 
not more than half) become good officials, whilst the remaining half 
mostly attempt to make up in excess of dignity their deficiency in 
capacity. Very few, even of the satisfactory men, are in touch with 
the workers under them, or take any great interest in these. Upon 
the opinion of the exclusive higher clerks (old and new) the promotion, 
such as there is, of the lower grade really depends. It need hardly be 
said that it is badly done, and that seniority is the usual test. Merit is 
recognised chiefly when a candidate has been in a convenient position 
to do handy jobs fora great man. Many of the high officials would 
promote the best man if they knew him, but usually they do not, so 
they have often to rely upon the opinion of the mediocre chief who 
cannot recognise ability when he sees it. 

Unfortunately there is a worse effect. Higher Civil Servants are 
probably as honest a class of men as can be found, but they are only 
human. Any small and exclusive class tends to jobbery. A man with 
friends, who just scrapes through a Higher Division examination, and 
ubtains an appointment in an inferior office, soon gets transferred to a 
better one than men who were far ahead of him in the examination. 
Look at the men who have been transferred to the Higher Division of 
the better paid Departments, such as the Treasury, the Colonial Office, 
or the Home Office, and see if you can find any who are not University 
men of good family. Some, at least, certainly were not transferred 
upon the ground of success in their previous Department. I have 
myself heard a Treasury official say, “So far as I know, A has the best 
official reputation, but it is a matter of patronage, and B will get the 
post.” And he did. Were the Service united, its public opinion would 
prevent these “jobs.” It is, under the circumstances, to the credit of 
the higher class that there is not more corruption. 

It is easy to point out the evils. It remains to find a remedy, and, 
so far as may be, an immediate one ; which is, as usual, a more difficult 
task. We have to devise, if possible, a plan which will strengthen the 
attenuated higher staff, and place it more in touch with the remainder 
of the Service ; which will satisfy the claims of the conspicuously able 
men among the lower classes—claims in many cases founded upon the 
actual performance of the higher duties, in the place of the weaker 
members of the Higher Division; and which will provide some 
substitute for the lack of promotion in the lower grades of the Service. 
The scheme of “A Civil Servant,” viz., to have a larger Higher 
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Division, and a correspondingly smaller lower class, would ultimately go 
some way to meet the first requirement ; but its present introduction is 
not possible, and it would merely locate the difficulties of the future in 
a different place in the scheme, ze, at the place where the fresh 
division into separate classes was made.* 

It is a relapse into medieval times to lay down a rigid barrier 
between classes of men. The fundamental principle of modern days, 
the condition of all progress, is the removal of restrictions upon the 
fittest man coming to the front. A common labourer with brains—in 
the dark ages a serf bound to the soil—may nowadays become a 
captain of industry and a leader of men. Promotion from the ranks is 
admitted in the Army and the Navy. It is only in the stronghold of 
red tape—the Civil Service—that the pathway from the ranks is 
blocked. Is the condition of the Civil Service such as to place its 
methods beyond suspicion? You can scarcely pick up a paper without 
finding it arraigned for its cut-and-dried treatment of some case, or 
class of cases. Let it be granted that the intention has usually been 
good, and that the conclusion has generally been reached by logical 
reasoning along well-trodden paths. Let it be admitted that, by 
employing five or six well-paid officials to check what, in a private firm, 
would be entrusted to one, a public office rarely makes a mistake in a 
matter of fact. Let it be granted that it plays a skilful game with its 
pieces and pawns—its laws and regulations—as the ancient economists 
constructed toy systems with their “economic man.” All this is not 
what is needed. We want common-sense dealings with men and facts, 
and treatment of cases upon their merits when cast-iron rules do not 
fairly apply. For this we must have men who understand men, and a 
small aristocratic caste does not. If the higher class of the Civil Service 
is to be competent for practical work it must be recruited, so far as 
possible, from the lower class, who have worked among and understand 
the men whom they have to govern. 

How far such recruiting zs possible, z.2., to what extent the “Lower 
Division ” includes suitable men, it is difficult, in the absence of actual 
trial, to say. From the youths entered under the nomination system 
some great administrators were trained, and I am inclined to think that 
from the Lower Division one could find enough. If not, then a higher 








* The correctness of the view that a cheaper rate should be paid for lower work I fully 
admit, but this is no part of the present question. 
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examination must in part be resorted to, z.e., attempts should be made 
to get good men from outside when you cannot get them from within. 
The present system is to take unknown outsiders, although there are 
known to be good men available within. At least there are plenty to 
go on with, and there would be more if merit were encouraged. 

The present problem is really very simple, and the result is the 
same in whichever of two ways it is stated. 

Higher Division Problem—To provide four hundred able adminis- 
trative officials, by addition to the existing four hundred (say two 
hundred competent, one hundred indifferent, fifty incompetent, and fifty 
learners), and by suitably replacing the older clerks as they retire. 

Lower Division Problem.—To provide sufficient outlet for the very 
able men, and a reasonable amount of promotion for the efficient men, 
in spite of the slackness of retirement for many years to come. 

My solution is :— 

Higher Division—To relegate the very incompetent. men to a 
redundant class or retire them; to add at least one hundred trained 
men, in the place of the incompetents, and to provide for the “ learners.” 
These additional men, and those in place of men retiring, being “ Lower 
Division men” of tried and approved capacity, and not mere scholars 
who may or may not turn out well. 

Lower Division.—To provide an outlet for the best men by promo- 
tion to the Higher Division. The promoted men would in some cases 
relinquish minor staff posts for the benefit of excellent, though less able, 
men in the class below. The vacancies of these latter should, in turn, 
be filled by the promotion from the class of assistant clerks, &c.—the 
new cheap labour—to which I would promote, without examination, a 
few boy employés who are now set adrift at twenty years of age, unless 
they can re-enter by fresh competitive examination. (It is difficult to 
speak too highly of the good work done by some of these boys when 
properly trained.) 

Of course this promotion of the selected few would not entirely 
satisfy the unpromoted many, but it would stop the discontent which is 
acute, and well grounded. Most men can never be quite satisfied, since 
they cannot be bought at their own price. But the “routine” Second 
Division clerk is as well satisfied as the average man. He has an 
unconfessed knowledge that he is very liberally paid ; and, contented 
or discontented, he has no claim to be paid more unless he is worth it, 
and unless there is work upon which he can fairly earn the increase. 
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The. grievance which has a just claim for remedy, and which the 
public cannot afford to leave unremedied, is that.of the able and zealous 
men who show their fitness for superior work and naturally are often 
employed upon it—contrary to the accepted theory, but as a necessary 
consequence of the present facts. The loss due to a routine worker 
being dissatisfied is only that he does a little less; but the loss due to 
dulling or ignoring the man of brains is that the reforms of procedure 
and expense which he might carry out are never done at all. . This is 
what I want to remedy—let me add for no sinister interest of my own. 
] am not a member of the Lower Division, nor is any relative or intimate 
friend of mine. 

The last point is, how is this reform to be carried out? Not bya 
fresh Commission—Heaven forbid !—but by the action of the Govern- 
ment, the Treasury, and the heads of Departments. The power. to 
make promotions from the Lower to the Higher Division already exists, 
and in a few offices has been freely used. Let the others use it also. 
There is probably not one which could deny the competence of some of 
the lower staff; and, indeed, this has been admitted by the heads of 
Departments who have most steadfastly refused to grant the promotion. 
It is a bad precedent, they say, and would lead to more promotion. 

Why it would be bad they do zo¢ say ; but their prejudice in favour 
of the caste system is easy to understand. The Royal Commissioners 
who recommend it, the Government who approve it, the Treasury 
officials who regulate it, aud the heads of Departments who adhere to 
it are all of the upper caste themselves. 

The distinction is social rather than official The heads of the 
great offices, having entered in the patronage days, are men of social 
standing and connections—let me add, in all sincerity, that no praise 
is too high for the capacity, the official zeal, and the honourable inten- 
tions of many of those whom I have met. But they naturally prefer 
for their immediate subordinates men of the same social class as 
themselves, and the surest way to get these is by entrance from the 
Universities. When they found that men of brains could and did enter 
the Higher Division from school, or by private study in their spare time, 
they accepted such men kindly and treated them (except for a few 
“jobs” by way of transfers) quite fairly. But they got the age for 
admission raised to bar in future men who could not afford a 
University career. 

No one can deny that the possession of culture and savoir faire are 
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essential to the higher officials, and that they are in no way better 
attained than by a University training. But this is not the only way 
Many even of the Lower Division men possess them or attain them ; 
and those who fail utterly in such respects should not be regarded as 
fit for the Higher Division. But let us ask only what the man zs, and 
not by what road—the easy way of wealth, or the toilsome way of 
brains—he came to be what he is. 

The present position of the Service is peculiar. For many years 
entrance into the redundant Higher Division was suspended, and this 
suspension was renewed during the deliberations of the futile Ridley 
Commission. Consequently the present very reduced higher class is a 
mixture of very old and very young men. In a few years nearly all of 
the older officials must go. There is consequently urgent need for 
recruiting the class by men of some experience, ready for immediate 
requirements, instead of by University youths who may turn out well 
—at some future date. 


Unless an immediate remedy is applied the opportunity will be 
gone ; the “four hundred” will in a few years be half learners ; and the 
“four hundred,” if fully efficient, are barely enough. If the Civil 
Service of this country is to go through the next quarter of a century 
with credit, the threatened period of overwork and impotence in its 
higher staff must be averted. To this end I can find only one remedy 
and only one time of application—now ! 


VINDEX. 























THE BOUNDER IN LITERATURE 


NE of the critic’s first duties is to draw a clear distinction in his 
() mind, and to keep it constantly in view, between the artist and 
his art, the author and his book, the man and his work. This 
proposition is not at all certain of universal acceptance. No doubt the 
absurd idea that a good author or a good artist must necessarily be a 
good man, or, rather, that no one but a good man can possibly be a 
good author or a good artist, is something blown upon. Clothed in the 
gorgeous diction of a man of genius it long commanded assent ; nor 
were the less judicious of the clergy of all denominations by any means 
averse from going one better, and from maintaining the preposterous 
fallacy that moral excellence, unaided by any such sordid or worldly 
gift as mastery of brush or pen—unhampered by what was called “ mere 
technique ”—constitutes in itself a sufficient claim to applause in art or 
letters. Thus, painters ignorant of the rudiments of their craft have 
been loudly extolled because, forsooth, they “painted on their knees” 
(it would have been much more astonishing if they had painted on their 
heads, as habitual offenders profess themselves able to “do time”), 
and poets have enjoyed a vogue whose lines would never have borne 
the test of scansion. 

These mistaken canons of criticism doubtless linger on in many a 
pious circle. They are most frequently, perhaps, met with in the 
modified, half-hearted, and equally ridiculous form which attributes, 
say, to Shelley, not indeed the habit but as it were a temporary spasm 
of virtue, which took him when he began to write poems like the 
Skylark. Certainly the erroneous view we have referred to is much 
less openly and ostentatiously upheld, at least in its crudest expression, 
in the secular press than it was at one time. But it turns up now and 
then in the most unexpected places and habited in attractive and 
plausible guise. What says Professor Murray, of Glasgow? In the 
preface to his recent volume on Greek literature—a handbook in which 
brilliant criticism hobnobs with journalese, and which seems to be 
saturated with the theory that it behoves a Gilmorchill Radical to 
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borrow the dialect of Fleet Street—in that preface, we say, Mr. Murray 
remarks :—“I have tried to realise as well as I can what sort of men 
the various Greek authors were, what they liked and disliked, how they 
earned their living and spent their time.” This is candid enough. But 
how if no information is forthcoming as to what sort of men some of 
them were? Is their work less a part of Greek literature or less 
suitable as material for the critic to work upon? A _ vague tradition 
informs us that Homer (if there was one) “earned his living” by staff 
and wallet, much after the manner of Edie Ochiltree. We know 
nothing as to how he “spent his time,” or as to what he “liked and 
disliked.” If we did happen to know that he was fond of black puddings 
for his dinner (honest man!), should we be in a better position to judge 
the //iad or the Odyssey ? 

in effect, safety for both critic and biographer lies in the separation 
9 their functions, and we revert to our original maxim that life and 
work should as far as possible be treated independently. It was neglect 
of this that recently led a puritan critic in a monthly review to the 
gratuitous assumption—even politeness cannot call it an inference—that 
Aristophanes was little better than an obscene guttersnipe. It is neglect 
of this that accounts for most of the indecent gabble about the Bronté 
family. Charlotte, it seems, once positively took a trip to Scarborough, 
and hence it follows as the night the day that V7llette must, &c., &c. 
Something of the sort may be read in every quasi-“literary” organ. 
But, of course, the typical illustration of our point is supplied by the 
case of Burns, where the twofold effect of deviation from the right path 
is very obvious. One school of commentators (now in a minority) 
has persistently denied merit to some of his most characteristic and 
memorable pieces because his life was the reverse of exemplary. 
Another has, with equal obstinacy, turned a wilfully blind eye to 
the manifest defects of his character, and has tried to gloss over the 
wretched story of his later years because he wrote a few incomparable 
poems—perhaps one should sorrowfully say, because he wrote much to 
gratify a hyper-sensitive national vanity. With the adoption of the true 
method all difficulty disappears. It becomes possible, on the one hand, 
frankly to recognise the spectacle of a career which no man, unless in 
his cups, could pronounce enviable or would propose as a model for his 
sons, and with equal frankness, on the other hand, to hail as master- 
pieces certain of his poems whose life was thus wasted. Let us call 
Byron and Lockhart “cads” by all means if we so please, and if through 
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some singular distortion of the vision “cads” to us they seem ; but let us 
not suffer the opinion, well-founded or ill, to warp our judgment of their 
writings. 

It is a corollary of our proposition that criticism should be very 
sparing indeed of epithets and expressions whose proper sphere is the 
ethical or the social. Their use is apt to derogate from the impersonal 
tone which ought to be aimed at, and which, Heaven knows, is so 
difficult to attain in an age in which minor poets we// publish their 
portraits in the illustrated papers. Such expressions applied by analogy 
to literature are especially to be avoided when the works of the living 
are under review. Thus, upon the very rare occasions on which the 
temptation offers, it is wise, though hard, to refrain from describing 
a novel as obviously written by a gentleman, unless you simply mean 
to indicate a conjecture as to the writer’s sex. Nevertheless, there are 
exceptions to every rule. We should not pick a quarrel with any 
one who thought and said that Miss Asteriski’s novels savoured of 
the virago, or Mrs. Naggle Naggleton’s journalism of the shrew. 
Mr. Jerome’s literary quality has long since been aptly summed up in 
the single and significant word “’Arry”; and here is a little volume 
(The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le Gallienne. John Lane: 
The Bodley Head, London and New York, 1897), which can only be 
described as quite the most thorough and adequate embodiment of 
the Bounder to be found in our literature. 

The work, which is cast in autobiographical mould, purports to 
narrate the fantastical pilgrimage of a Coelebs of thirty, “not unpre- 
sentable, not without accomplishments or experience,” in pursuit of 
“the mystical Golden Girl,” or, in plain English, a wife. Blessed with 
“a small but sufficient competency,” he is awakened to a sense of his 
desolate position by the marriage of a sister with whom he has hitherto 
kept house. Forth, accordingly, he fares, handicapped by nought save 
“a certain respectful homage which I always feel involuntarily to any 
one in the shape of a woman.” Adventures are slow to come, and the 
pilgrim has ample time for digressions, of which the following is a 
characteristic specimen :—‘“ Dinner! Is there a more beautiful word 
in the language? Dinner! Let the beautiful word come as a refrain 
to and fro this chapter! Dinner! Just eating and drinking, nothing 
more, but so much! .... I speak not of the finicking joy of the 
gourmet, but the joy of an honest appetite in ecstasy, the elemental 
joy of absorbing quantities of fresh simple food,—mere roast lamb, 
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new potatoes, and peas of living green. It is indeed an absorbing 
pleasure. It needs all your attention. You must eat as you kiss, so 
exacting are the joys of the mouth—talking, for example.” From the 
very beginning, however, the pilgrim has threatened his readers with 
the story of his first love; and, sure enough, he tells it before very 
long in a chapter entitled ‘The Legend of Hebe, or the Heavenly 
Housemaid.” Here is how he gloats over the recollection of the 
genteel intrigue:—“It was my custom to rise early, to read Latin 
authors,—thanks to Hebe, still unread. I used to light my fire and 
make tea for myself, till one rapturous morning I discovered that Hebe 
was fond of rising early too, and that she would like to light my fire 
and make my tea. After a time she began to sweeten it forme. And 
then she would sit on my knee, and we would translate Catullus 
together,—into English kisses ; for she was curiously interested in the 
learned tongue. How lovely she used to look with the morning sun 
turning her hair to golden mist, and dancing in the blue deeps of her 
eyes! And once, when by chance she had forgotten to fasten her 
gown, I caught glimpses of a bosom that was like two happy handfuls 
of wonderful white cherries ....” This is pretty weli, and reminds 
one of certain rather distasteful passages in French farce. Now, 
indeed, we have a sniff of more highly-flavoured fare than such 
“fresh simple food” as twaddle about lamb, new potatoes, and green 
peas. 

An important point in the narrative is reached when the hero, on 
reaching a lonely cottage, carefully scrutinises the family washing. He 
shall take up the tale in his own matchless words :—“ But the clothes- 
line presented charming evidence of still another occupant; and here, 
though so far easy to read, came in something of a puzzle. Who in this 
humble out-of-the-way cottage could afford to wear that exquisite cambric 
petticoat edged with a fine and very expensive lace? And surely it was 
on no country legs that those delicately-clocked and open-worked silk 
stockings walked invisible through the world! Nor was the lace any 
ordinary expensive English lace, such as any good shop can supply. 
Indeed, I recognised it as being of a Parisian design as yet little known 
in England ; while on the tops of the stockings I laughingly suspected 
a border designed by a certain eccentric artist, who devotes his strange 
gifts to decorating with fascinating miniatures the under-world of 
woman. I have seen corsets thus made beautiful by him valued at 
five hundred pounds, and he never paints a pair of garters for less than 
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a hundred. His name is not yet a famous one as, for obvious reasons, 
his works are not exhibited at public galleries, though they are occasion- 
ally to be seen at private views.” To enable him to solve the puzzle, 
he purchases the articles in question from the young woman at the 
cottage to whom some lady unknown had presented them. In due 
course he examines them. “I had never seen a petticoat so near 
before, at all events I had never give one such close attention. What 
delicious dainty things they are! How essentially womanly—as I hope 
no one would call a pair of trousers manly. How pretty it looked 
spread out on the grass in front of me! How soft! How wondrously 
dainty the finish of every little seam! And the lace! It almost 
tempts one to change one’s sex to wear such things.” He discovers the 
original proprietrix’s name inscribed on the. petticoat, packs the 
garment with the stockings in his knapsack, and continues his quest 
for the owner who, he is satisfied, must be the genuine “ Golden Girl.” 

After an amour at an inn with “ the roundest, ruddiest little chamber- 
maid ever created for the trial of mortal frailty”—an amour to which the 
“dainty petticoat” and silk stockings form an easy introduction—the 
wanderer scrapes acquaintance with an eccentric young lady of twenty, 
whom her parents, if possessed of ordinary sense, would infallibly have 
clapped in a lunatic asylum. We cannot linger over the stages by 
which acquaintance passes into intimacy, though this charming little 
observation must not be omitted :—“ The privilege of seeing woman eat 
is the earliest granted of those delicate animal intimacies, the fuller and 
fuller confiding of which plays not the least important part, and ever 
such a sweet one, even in a highly transcendental affection.” Suffice it 
to say that the petticoat, with “ its luxurious lace border, a thing for the 
soft light of the boudoir, or the secret moonlight of love’s permitted 
eyes alone to see, shamelessly brazening it out in this terrible sunlight,” 
again clinches the matter, and that Nicolete sets out on a walking tour 
with the pilgrim, sola cum solo. She wears men’s clothes on the ploy, 
and it need scarce be said that on so congenial a topic our author is 
extremely rich and fruity. 

But, mind! No scandal this time, if you please. A good deal of 
kissing and squeezing, but no greater impropriety between this 
Aucassin and Nicolete, though the joy that was Aucassin’s “when 
sometimes, stopping on our way, we would press together our lips ever 
so gravely and tenderly, seems too holy even to speak of!” “The holy 
angels,” he continues, “could not have loved Nicolete with a purer love, 
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a love freer from taint of any earthly thought, than 1, a man of thirty, 
blasé, and fed from my youth upon the honeycomb of woman.” And, 
indeed, this uncommon innocence and purity give rise to one of the 
most disgusting passages in the book. This precious couple must 
share a double-bedded room in a crowded inn. Nicolete goes to bed 
first and her companion follows. “I stole in very shyly, kept my eyes 
sternly from Nicolete’s white bed, though, as I couldn’t shut my ears, 
the sound of her breathing came to me with indescribable sweetness. 
After I had lain among the sheets some five or ten minutes I was 
suddenly startled by a little voice within the room, saying :—‘ I’m not 
asleep.’ ‘Well, you should be, naughty child. Now shut your eyes 
and go to sleep—and fair dreams and sweet repose,’ I replied. ‘Won't 
you give me one little good-night kiss?’ ‘I gave you one down- 
stairs. ‘Is it very wicked to want another?’ There was not a foot 
between our two beds so I bent over and took her soft white shoulders 
in my arms and kissed her. All the heaped-up sweetness of the 
whitest, freshest flowers of the spring seemed in my embrace as I kissed 
her, so soft, so fragrant, so pute, and as the moonlight was the white 
fire in our blood. Softly I released her, stroked her brown hair, and 
turned again to my pillow. Presently the little voice was in the room 
again. ‘Mayn’t I hold your hand? Somehow I feel lonely and 
frightened. So our hands made a bridge across which our dreams 
might pass through the night, and after a little while I knew that she 
slept. As I lay thus holding her hand and listening to her quiet 
breathing I realised once more what my young Alastor had meant by 
the purity of high passion. For indeed the moonlight that fell across 
her bosom was not whiter than my thoughts, nor could any kiss—were 
it even such a kiss as Venus promised to the betrayer of Psyche-—even 
in its fiercest delirium, be other than dross compared with the wild 
white peace of those silent hours when we lay thus married and maiden 
side by side.” A great deal of this, to be sure, is stark nonsense; but 
it is all mighty offensive ; and the gentleman’s chastity is, if possible, 
as objectionable as his incontinence. 

The wanderer’s next flirtation is with a married lady of a year’s 
standing, possessed of an “opulent mass of dark red hair,’ and 
exceedingly communicative as to the state of her relations with her 
husband. By mutual agreement, they occupy separate bedrooms, and 
each is to enjoy a month’s holiday in the year apart from the other, 
upon which arrangement there is the following comment :—“ It would 
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not be seemly to inquire how far certain of these conditions had been 
kept—how often, for example, Orlando’s little hermit’s bed had really 
needed remaking during those twelve months!” Nothing much, 
however, comes of the red-haired lady. Her husband is discovered at a 
watering-place meditating elopement with the original owner of the 
petticoat and stockings, who turns out to be a celebrated actress. We 
need not pause to describe how the pilgrim reconciles the spouses, or 
how he introduces himself to the actress. Before very long he is found 
dining in her company, and this is what happens :—* When the serious 
business of dining was dispatched, and we were trifling with our coffee 
and liqueurs, my eyes, which of course had seldom left her during the 
whole meal, once more enfolded her little ivory and black silk body with 
an embrace as real as though they had been straining passionate arms ; 
and as thus I nursed her in my eyes I smiled involuntarily at a thought 
which not unnaturally occurred to me. ‘What is that sly smile 
about ?’ she asked. Now, I had smiled to think that underneath that 
stately silk, around that tight little waist, was a dainty waistband 
bearing the legend ‘Sylvia Joy,’ No. 4, perhaps, or 5, but sot No. 6; 
and a whole wonderful under-world of lace and linen and silk stockings, 
the counterpart of which wonders my clairvoyant fancy laughed to 
think were (szc) at the moment my delicious possessions.” The secret 
of the petticoat and stockings is disclosed, and, in proof of his veracity, 
the pilgrim produces one of the latter “with its cunning little frieze 

. which the artist had designed to encircle one of the white 
columns of that little marble temple which sat before me.” “ Whatever 
are you talking about ?” exclaims the lady at first, and, “ Why, wherever 
did you come across them?” But she is easily appeased, and after 
executing a skirt dance by moonlight, and thereby “ revealing a paradise 
of chiffons,” goes off with the hero to Paris, where an enjoyable fortnight 
(as the reporters say) is spent a /a David Grieve. Miss Joy is then 
obliged to return to I.ondon, and the Golden-Girl-hunter consoles 
himself with a little French dressmaker, and also (Platonically this time) 
with an American girl, of whom he relates that on the occasion of their 
first meeting they were “ pressing each other’s feet under the table by 
the middle of dinner.” 

But we’re afraid that if we don’t make haste the reader mayn’t be 
able to refrain from nausea. Why, whatever would he think of us, 
unless we cut it ever so short? (How insensibly one falls into that 
agreeable colloquialism in which Mr. Le Gallienne’s only serious rival 
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is Mr. Grant Allen!) We omitted, then, to mention that on his 
way to the watering-place our pilgrim saw a young woman with 
great violet eyes and trimmings to match. “The carriage of her 
head was no whit less noble than the queenly carriage of her limbs 
and her glorious chestnut hair, full of warm tints of gold, was 
massed in a sumptuous simplicity above a neck that would have 
made an average woman’s fortune.” Though convinced that this is 
really and truly the “Golden Girl,” the pursuer loses sight of her 
for a considerable time, but subsequently encounters her on “the 
Venusberg of Piccadilly.” Married to a husband who ill-treated her, 
the lady with the glorious chestnut hair had dyed the same, and 
had then gone upon the town: a “false step,” the “psychology” of 
which her adorer confesses himself the less able to comprehend “the 
more he came to know Elizabeth and realise the rare delicacy of her 
nature.” “For hers,” he adds, “was not a sensual, pleasure-loving 
nature.” He marries her, however, on the death of her husband, and 
two years afterwards she dies in childbed. There is a good deal of 
rather nauseous sentiment about the wife’s death, and about the fairy 
patter of little feet, which we forbear to quote, but to which we desire 
to call attention for the reason that it entirely dissipates the charitable 
suspicion, which at one time we endeavoured to entertain, that the book 
was perhaps modelled on that brilliant and incisive piece of work, 
Mr. Bailey Martin, that it was designed by its author as a scathing 
satire, and that the hero was meant to be held out as the loathsome 
creature which he truly is, and not as the object of admiration and 
envy. 

We have now given the reader a synopsis of this amazing farrago 
of underclothing, fornication, lickerishness, and “purity”; and we 
ask with confidence if, in pronouncing the work to be the literary 
equivalent of a “Bounder,’ we have used language one atom too 
strong? The mere style perhaps smacks more of the coxcomb or the 
puppy; but the tone and atmosphere of the volume—its cool hypo- 
thesis that the whole duty of man is to kiss and tell—its jaunty self- 
satisfaction and complacency—its flippant and facetious handling of 
themes among which genius itself has need to walk warily—its affected 
delicacy to which grossness open and unveiled were immeasurably 
preferable—its odious intermingling of the lascivious and the solemn 
—above all, the hero’s serene unconsciousness that he has committed 
any offence against good manners and good taste—these, with sufficient 
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emphasis and articulation, cry aloud: “ Bounder—Bounder—Bounder !” 
That well-known bibliophil, Tom Turnpenny, had doubtless welcomed (a 
the book to his dubious shelves ; and, indeed, the only imaginable excuse 



























for its existence is that it was produced “in the way of business.” But 
until Mr. Le Gallienne’s heroes desist from battening on “the honey- 
comb of woman,” they will form a nasty obstacle (in every sense of 
the epithet) to their creator's accomplishment of anything even 
respectable in fiction. 

It remains to note that a considerable section of the Press appears 





to have received this performance with every manifestation of delight 
—a perfect torrent of applause. It was described as “a sentimental 
journey without coarseness,” though “a certain frankness, hardly usual 
in present-day books,” was admittedly discoverable. One critic goes 
into ecstasies over its “essential purity” and its “personal charm”; 
“indefinable charm” is the phrase of a second; “Gallic aloofness” 
(whatever that may be) is detected by a third; while a fourth raves of 
the “magic” of its style. “Everything the writer touches,” we are 
assured in one quarter, “throbs into rollicking merriment.” In another 
he is described as “a very wizard of romance,” as “a writer with the 
Greek soul and the artist’s touch.” And so on ad infinitum. Our 
readers are doubtless well able to supply the stereotyped formule of 
eulogy for themselves. But a great part of the Press has for some 





time past been, to all appearance, past praying for in regard to literary 
criticism ; and there is little prospect of a better day dawning for such 
as prefer the competent, intelligent, and candid variety of that com- 
modity before every other, until the daily journals revert to their 
older and better way, and cease to “ take an interest in literature.” 


JouNn DALGLEISH. 














UNPUBLISHED NAPOLEON 
HE publication of the Lettres inédites de Napoléon I" (Paris: 

a % E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie.) is the latest sign of the world’s 
imperishable interest in all that touches the great Emperor. In 

truth, the charm of the Bonapartist legend vies with that which attaches 
to Cleopatra, to Mary Stuart, to Marie Antoinette, to any other of 
history’s injured heroines or criminal beauties, as the case may be. 
More, perhaps, than any personality of modern times, Napoleon enlists 
a passionate sympathy or awakens a fierce abhorrence ; nor is it likely 
that posterity will pronounce any final, unanimous verdict. The man’s 
achievement and character are too monumental and too complex for 
half-hearted acquiescence. Yet time fights on his side. Vainly does 
Lanfrey, in a huge Republican pamphlet, daub his subject with infernal 
colours: Jacobins esteem Napoleon as the Terrorist in office, and the 
sons of revolution recognise him, the world over, as the chief who freed 
them from the house of bondage. Believers in divine right no longer 
revile the incarnation of order and of law, but are fain that fate should 
endow the heirs of established dynasties with a small part of the genius 
and energy of the Corsican attorney’s son. Professional soldiers in all 
countries are Bonapartists to a man, while the army of romantiques— 
women, poets, youth—is, so to say, the Young Guard. The ancient 
enmities of races have worn threadbare so that, if no Englishman shares 
the raptures of Hazlitt, none accepts the scurrilous libels of Lewis 
Goldsmith. Byron, Manzoni, and Heine are the spokesmen of a cult 
which bids fair to be everlasting. An entire literature, bewildering in 
abundance, has grown up round that one commanding figure. The last 
word is never said, and, in every generation, the most accomplished 
artists essay a portraiture which has baffled their predecessors’ skill. 
Pérés, in his Comme quoi Napoléon n’a jamais existé, ironically trans- 
figures his sitter to a solar myth, and Whately follows with a heavy 
toot. Where Hazlitt, Scott, and Taine have failed, no meaner hand 
may attain success ; and of late years it has been the fashion to present 
but one aspect of a multitudinous temperament. Hence such per- 
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formances as those of M. Masson and M. Arthur Lévy. But the most 
authentic likeness available is that drawn by Napoleon’s own hand. 

This is to be sought, firstly, in the twenty-eight volumes of the 
Correspondance de Napoléon J*, published between 1858 and 1869. 
Of some thirty thousand pieces existing in the Archives Nationales, 
in the French War and Foreign Offices, twenty-two thousand were 
issued under official supervision: that is to say, almost one-third of the 
Emperor’s letters have been hitherto withheld. Those written between 
Ist January and 1oth November, 1812, have disappeared, lost or destroyed 
during the retreat from Moscow ; others were wilfully made away with 
in 1814, or, during the Second Empire, by order of Napoleon III; a 
few were burned with the Tuileries by the Communards of 1871. The 
first Revising Committee of 1854, under Marshal Vaillant, edited with 
discretion, and a reasonable case may almost always be made for its 
methods and procedure. The second Revising Committee of 1864 
set to work on a principle which its Chairman, Prince Napoleon, states 
in these terms :—‘“ Nous avons pris pour guide cette idée bien simple, | 
a savoir que nous étions-appelés a publier ce que |’Empereur aurait 
livré a la publicité si, se survivant a lui-méme et devancant la justice 
des ages, il avait voulu montrer a la postérité sa personne et son systeme.” 
In other words, desirous of publishing nothing which might dim the 
glory of the Napoleonic legend, the Committee of 1864 suppressed 
and tampered as it thought fit. From the sixteenth volume onwards, 
whole clauses were dropped ; proper names, plain beyond the possibility 
of error, were omitted on the ground of “ illegibility” ; erroneous state- 
ments were corrected, and characteristic phrases, thrown off in the heat 
of the moment, were revised in cold blood fifty years after they 
were written. Lastly, letters referring to Napoleon’s quarrels with his 
family and with the Pope were suppressed ex d/oc. It is M. Léon 
Lecestre’s merit to have re-established the true text of over three 
hundred pieces heretofore mutilated, and to have published for the 
first time no less than eight hundred and eighty-five letters hitherto 
unknown. 

As M. Léon Lecestre warns his readers, it were easy to receive a 
false impression from the perusal of these two volumes, containing, as 
they do, nothing but precisely those materials which the house of 
Bonaparte thought most injurious to its founder’s memory. It is as 
though the world became acquainted with what only a confessor has 
the right to know. Self-revelation on such a scale is the severest of 
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trials, and just as the Dézary divulges a Pepys quite other than the 
punctilious official of the Admiralty, so the Lettres inédites manifest the 
great man in his smallest and most secret moods. He strikes no 
picturesque attitude, after the manner of those two arch-poseurs 
Augustine and Rousseau, but unmasks himself as he felt and as he was: 
petulant with his mother, bullying his brethren, speaking his mind to 
defaulting .monarchs and to unsuccessful marshals, menacing, cajoling, 
stern, indulgent, reserved, exhorting, meddlesome, stealthy, frank, all 
by turns as interest and occasion prompt. The thoroughgoing idolater 
may indeed regret the appearance of these letters supplementary,- 
inasmuch as they prove the demi-god to have been exceeding human ; 
but the fact remains, that even in his hours of pettiness he shows 
unabated the vigilance, energy, and resource of genius incarnate. 
Nowhere else is it possible to find such an example of masterful 
versatility, absorbing with equal intelligence the details of a vast 
campaign and the contents of a letter from some nameless village priest. 
Napoleon here confides his desires, hopes, fears, thoughts, methods, 
system, in such wise as no psychological historian could rival, and thus 
affords an insight of the veritable sentiments of the greatest histrion the 
stage has known. It is hard to believe that such a man ever was. To 
M. Léon Lecestre belongs the praise of supplying the necessary first- 
hand evidence which proves the truth of what might seem a fable. 

At the outset Napoleon enters, raging against his ancient enemy, 
Madame de Staél. He pays her the compliment of saying that he is 
“not such a fool” as to want her within twenty leagues of Paris ; 
eighteen months later he charges his police to keep cette coguine out of 
the capital, and his letters are seamed with denunciations of cette 
mistrable femme, cette méchante intrigante. He points out that her 
husband lives in the direst poverty, while the wife flaunts her ugly 
face at dinners and at balls; she wishes to be judged by the male 
standard, but what, asks Napoleon of his brother Joseph—who remained 
on good terms with her—what would be said of a man of equal wealth 
who left his wife to starve? “Serait-il un homme avec lequel on 
pourrait faire société?” As late as 1810 he finds her styling herself a 
baroness, and inquires of Savary, Chief of the Police, whether she has 
any right to the title. Prince Augustus of Prussia is a simple fool, 
Napoleon declares elsewhere ; should he not mend his ways, he must be 
locked up and Madame de Staél shall be sent to console him. Could 
there be a more diabolic aggravation of captivity? The same Augustus 
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reappears in a letter from Rotterdam (26th October, 1811) as 
enamoured of Madame Récamier, whom he has promised to marry: 
“Yautre n’est pas si folle, s’en rit et s’en moque,” and had the good 
sense not to meet her suitor at Bale, the trysting place. M. de 
Chateaubriand and his clique had best remember what befel Ahab: 
their hour is at hand. Benjamin Constant, one of a /franche canaille, is 
clearly engaged in the Jacquemont conspiracy ; are these people always 
to be protected in Paris? asks the master of his servant Fouché. 
Never was candour more engaging. Jourdan, he declares to the War 
Minister, behaves like a dolt ; General Morio is “a lunatic whom I 
despise”; General Garnier, if he be the same man who served at 
Toulon and made the map, is not fit to command a company; the 
Secretary of the Danish Legation is an animal and nothing more ; 
Junot is to be retired from the army as a man of no earthly use to 
any one; the capitulation of Baylen is a déshouneur ¢ternel du nom 
JSrancais; Dupont is an ass and a coward; while Gardanne is an 
archi-imbécile. 

Not less vigorous does Napoleon appear in his encounter with the 
Church. M. Léon Lecestre gives the entire text of a note to the Pope, 
published in extract by Theiner in his Histoire des deux concordats, 
wherein His Holiness is asked to grant a brief of secularisation to 
Talleyrand ; and nothing could be more diverting than the array of 
respectable precedents cited in support of the demand—Cesar Borgia, 
two Casimirs of Poland (one a Benedictine, the other a Jesuit), Henry 
of Portugal, Francis of Lorraine, Maurice of Savoy, a Gonzaga, two 
Cardinals of the House of Bourbon, and Cardinal Panfili, “ nephew” of 
Innocent X. The State Paper containing these instances, marshalled 
with an almost diabolic ingenuity, concludes by observing with inimitable 
gravity that they “are taken from periods when the Holy See exercised 
to the full an authority which the predecessors of Pius VII used for the 
good of the Church on grounds of expediency ; grounds which still 
exist, so that it is doubtful if at any time the same request was ever 
made for reasons of equal force.” It is a commonplace of missioners 
and ranters of all sects to represent Napoleon as an upholder of religion, 
and no Bonapartist of practical sense, fishing for the clerical vote, were 
inept enough to contradict so serviceable a tale. In truth he could 
affect devotion as he could affect any other attitude which proved 
convenient. Like another great historic personage he could quote 
Scripture for his own purposes and, if he quoted it incorrectly, he is to 
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be excused on the ground of unfamiliarity with the text. He exploited 
creeds and bishops as coolly as he exploited empires and statesmen. 
They existed for no other purpose than to be used by him. The extent 
to which he shared the beliefs that he protected officially cannot be 
doubtful to any reader of the present collection. In a letter to Fouché 
(21st April, 1807) he suggests a mode of exciting the devout against 
England: a double master-stroke of policy. The plan of action is 
exposed with simplicity. Great outcry is to be raised in the local 
papers of Brittany, La Vendée, Belgium, and Piedmont, against the 
persecutions suffered by the Irish Catholics at the hands of the 
Anglican Church which, for the last hundred years, has carried on 
a daily Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. “II faut pour cela recueillir 
tous les traits qui puissent peindre cette persécution sous toutes les 
couleurs.” Portalis, the Minister of Public Worship, is to arrange with 
certain bishops that public prayers be offered for the cessation of the 
said persecutions; and the writers of the articles—Napoleon names 
those most fitted for his purpose—avoiding the use of the word 
“Protestant,” are commanded to speak solely of the Anglican Church. 
“Car nous avons des protestants en France, et nous n’avons pas d’Eglise 
anglicane.” It is instructive to read later a peremptory instruction that 
all Irish officers are to be struck off the army roll. 

Proof of Napoleon’s disdainful attitude towards his Church abounds 
on every page. The Pubdliciste stirs his wrath by discussing the 
question whether the clergy should be celibate or not. “What does 
it matter? Leave theology to preachers: let not the State be 
troubled with such détises/” The Archbishop of Aix is reprimanded 
for permitting a novena without leave from the Government. Lucien 
Bonaparte is to prejudice the Madrid Court against the Pope—amn 
honnéte homme, mais borné—on the ground that Pius VII, the tool of 
Neapolitan monkery, has re-established the Jesuits without consulting 
any European Power. The congregation of Fathers of the Faith is to 
be dissolved because of its “ludicrous ultramontane principles.” Eugéne 
de Beauharnais is to shoot the Bishop of Udine or any other refractory 
cleric ; itinerant friars are to be shot at sight ; the Bishops of Ghent, 
Tournai, and Troyes are to resign within twelve hours, since they no 
longer possess the Imperial confidence. Cardinal Pacca is nothing 
better than a scamp. The Pope, with his azr de sainte-nitouche, never 
takes pen in hand without exposing himself: ¢/ ”’y a rien de béte comme 


ces gens-la, He excommunicates Napoleon, who briefly comments that 
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the old fanatic has excommunicated himself: henceforward ce vieillard 
ignorant et atrabilaire is to be arrested and cut off from intercourse with 
the outer world. He wishes for war and he shall have it. Let all the 
Generals of the Religious Orders be collected in Rome, sent up to 
Paris, and distributed about the smaller French towns, under strict 
surveillance the’ while. Every cardinal in France and Italy—* my 
subjects ”—is to reside in Paris: it would be advantageous to have the 
Head of the Church under the Emperor’s thumb. Thirteen cardinals 
who failed of attendance at Napoleon’s wedding with Marie-Louise are 
to be stripped of their robes ; and the same sumptuary law is to be 
applied to recalcitrant Trappists. Among the absentees was Cardinal 
Oppizoni, who ‘should have assisted in his triple capacity of cardinal, 
senator, and bishop : he is reminded of the favours heaped upon him, and 
is ordered to resign before nightfall. The Emperor will no longer save 
him from the consequences of his lechery by staying the course of 
the criminal law. Cardinal Fesch, who permits himself a word of 
remonstrance, is advised to temper his delirium by taking cold baths. 
Recalcitrant priests are to be sent to Corsica or to Elba. The vocation 
of the seminarists at Ghent shall be put to the proof; if it survives 
military service, the Belgians are free to resume their casuistry—in 
France. As to regulars, it is not the Emperor’s intention to suffer the 
insults of cette vermine. His idea is that a Pope who “ behaves badly ” 
at Savona shall be docked of his carriages and shall have his pocket- 
money cut down from one hundred thousand francs a month to twelve 
thousand francs a year. And he proceeds to suggest that Pius VII, 
being incapable (in his shameful ignorance) of distinguishing between 
the accidents and the essentials of religion, should leave the pontifical 
chair to be occupied by some one “ with more brains and more principle.” 
The only clergy worth counting with are the bishops: the latter’s 
stipends should not lightly be curtailed, since a prosperous prelate is safe 
to rule his diocese as his paymaster ordains. “I am,” writes Napoleon 
to Fouché, “as much of a theologian as these people, perhaps more: I 
shall not cross the line, but I shall allow no one else to do so either.” 
As the guardian of morals, he took himself with all the seriousness 
of the thriving dourgeots. That he should command a pamphlet on 
“the immorality of Mr. Pitt and the English Government” was as 
much an affair of business as his anxiety to proclaim the shortcomings 
of the Duke of York in the matter of Mary Anne Clarke. Politics had 
a part, too, in his scandalised references to the Princess D “You 
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know that she has long lived with a singer ; that the diamonds given 
her by Potemkin are the wages of dishonour.” The obvious course 
is to gather more details concerning her, and to lampoon her in the 
Press. But the martinet of virtue interposes in the cases of private 
persons. It reached him that an impertinent officer of the 22nd Chasseurs 
annoyed a certain Madame Pauline de R—— with his attentions, and 
the Governor of Paris was instructed to intern the spark in Languedoc 
without loss of time. A Madame d’H “does not enjoy a good 
repute,” and accordingly Comte Lacépéde, as Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour, is ordered to make her the subject of a detailed 
report. From Dresden Napoleon writes to the Duc de Rovigo for 
details about a Marquis de la Feuillade, who chatters nonsense with 
a lady named d’l , said to be his mistress. For excesses which 
invoive the honour of the army there is no mercy; hence the fierce 
pursuit of a brigadier-general who has eloped with Mademoiselle 
Cathérine Eugénie d’E When the Great Captain himself strayed 
into gallantry, he made it a source of profit; and if he conceded 
a passport to Pamela—/a celébre Pamcéla—in hiding at Calais under the 
name of Dufour, he directed Fouché to cross-examine her upon affairs 
in England and Ireland. He displayed the parvenu’s interest in the 
minutiz of etiquette, wrote pages to Cambacérés on the impropriety of 
rousing the Empress at midnight, and expressed to the Duc de Cadore 
his objection, on principle, to a King dancing in the presence of the 
general company. A true dourgeozs, he had all the middle-class prejudice 
in favour of the unity of brethren, and clinched every argument by 
proclaiming himself the chef de la famille. A true man of business, he 
had a vehement horror of debt, never wearied of rebuking Josephine 
and Hortense for their extravagance, and informed Daru that the 
Crown jewels were to be bought “as cheaply as possible.” 

Among men of letters Napoleon has always enjoyed a vast 
popularity, for the excellent reason that he once shot a publisher ; 
the esteem was far from reciprocal, though none was more prompt 
to use the Press at need. He had made an admirable journalist, 
overflowing with ideas, a disciplinarian of the first force, quick to seize 
an advantage and confuse the Opposition with subtleties and sophisms. 
His henchmen served him ill. Most of all, the Journal des Débats 
displeased him, and its editor was unsparingly denounced as a dullard 
who filled his rag with twaddle. A Gallicised Irishman named O'Farrell, 
in his Gazette de Madrid, praised the “ brigands”” who defended Zaragoza, 
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and brought on himself the stern inquiry whether he intended to 
encourage the rebels at Valencia and at Seville. The distinction of the 
Journal de l’Empire was its complete imbecility, as shown by the fact 
that it printed one of Canning’s speeches without Napoleon’s approval. 
The Journal de France was edited in a thoroughly bad spirit, else it had 
never alluded to King Charles of Spain, whose name should not be so 
much as mentioned by decent Bonapartists. From Schénbrunn the 
Emperor ‘ordered the imprisonment of the editor of the Gazette de 
France, which had questioned the existence of a Franco-Russian 
alliance :—“ On dirait, en vérité, qu’a la police on ne sait pas lire.” Yet 
earlier the same journalist approved himself a bungler by publishing 
unbecoming details concerning Marie-Louise. Worse still, the style 
was so confused that the drift was doubtful. Of style Napoleon 
accounted himself no mean judge, and he returned a despatch to his 
Foreign Minister with the comment that its manner was feeble :-—“ Ce 
sont des raisonnements qu’il faut et non des tableaux.” Nor was he 
better satisfied with his journalists abroad. The Gazette de Fribourg, in 
common with every newspaper in the Grand Duchy of Baden, was 
suppressed because of impertinences ; but, as people must have news 
(of a sort), a paternal authority supplied a sheet “rédigée 4 Carlsruhe 
sous l’ceil du gouvernement.” The Axnales politiques et littératres 
argued that the Pope could by right excommunicate princes and assign 
their dominions at discretion: the paper died and the staff wer 
imprisoned. An “extraordinary article” in the Journal de Leipsick 
produced the following instruction to Berthier :—* Arrest the writer at 
once, court-martial him, and, if he meant anything hostile, shoot him.” 
The general rule was laid down that no foreign journal must be 
quoted :—“ If a foreign journal says that I have been to the theatre, the 
French papers should not repeat it ; if it says that I have done such 
and such an act, signed such and such a treaty, they should not 
reproduce it; nothing concerning the Government should come from 
abroad.” That any journalist should copy a piece of personal news 
from a German print was proof positive that he was an “ inexcusable 
idiot.” Yet, hard as Napoleon strove to educate his pressmen, he was 
forced to avow himself beaten in a letter to Savary from Troyes 
(3rd February, 1814):—“Il est impossible de rédiger les journaux 
avec plus de maladresse qu’on ne fait; si c’est pour rendre la France 
ridicule, on y réussit parfaitement.” 
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His attention to detail is seen in such despatches as those addressed 
to General Lauriston, who is to ascertain the precise amount of biscuit 
stored at Lucerne. Junot is exhorted to lay in “hundreds of 
thousands” of biscuits for the army in Portugal ; Louis Napoléon is to 
see to it that every soldier has two pairs of boots in his knapsack, 
besides the pair in use. The ruler’s eye was everywhere. A midship- 
man guilty of disorderly conduct at Toulon was instantly detected and, 
by special order of the Emperor, was transferred to Brest or Rochefort. 
The cadets of the Artillery School at Metz disturbed the playgoers. 
The six ringleaders were imprisoned for two months, the whole school 
was placed under close arrest for a month, and was forbidden to enter 
the theatre for a year. “Que je n’en entende plus parler! Je ne 
souffrirai pas qu’une poignée de morveux inquiéte toute une ville.” Even 
when thirty students of the Ecole Polytechnique sallied forth to flog 
a writer—surely, a pardonable assault—the author of the Code 
reprimanded the Governor, and ordered the culprits to be sent before 
the magistrate and punished—“ conformément aux lois.” He meddled 
in the most personal matters, and took the world for his province. On 
the betrothal of Eugéne de Beauharnais to the King of Bavaria’s 
daughter, Napoleon writes post-haste to his sister-in-law, Joseph’s wife, 
fixing her wedding gift at from fifteen to twenty thousand francs. 
With all his love of frugality, the great administrator had the right 
feeling for magnificence in itself, and as a means of impressing the 
vulgar from whom he sprang, and for whom his contempt was infinite ; 
and he used it as a means of diplomacy, straining to the uttermost the 
resources of Sévres in honour of the Tsar Alexander. If Josephine 
travelled in Belgium, he saw to it that she represented him with 
splendour, wearing the finest pearls in Europe, as became the wife of 
the Master of the Continent. Nor did he fail in the minor graces. He 
could doff the manner of the barrack-room, and indite you a letter 
which the Grand Monarque had not paused to sign: as witness his 
acceptance, conceived in the grand style, of Madame de la Roche- 
foucauld’s resignation as dame d’honneur. He had a delicacy and a fine 
feeling of his own which caused him never to forget his small 
beginnings, never to desert an old friend, never to come short in 
rewarding those who had done him service. He would suspend the 
administration of the empire to arrange a provision for Josephine’s 
nurse ; and, after the divorce, he punished an engraver who insinuated 


impertinences at Josephine’s expense. For himself, he would prefer 
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that the ex-Empress crank the waters at Plombiéres, at Vichy, at 
Bourbonne, or at any place where he had not made an Imperial visit in 
her company ; but, if Aix-la-Chapelle best suits her health, his opposi- 
tion falls to the ground. Just so, in 1813, faced by disaster at Dresden, 
he snatches time to remind the Comte de Rémusat that the actors of 
the Comédie Frangaise who played before him there are to receive an 
extra allowance of one hundred and eleven thousand five hundred 
francs, of which ten thousand are to be paid to Mademoiselle Mars, and 
eight thousand’ each to Mademoiselle Georges and to Talma. 

A master of tactics and an expert in duplicity, he instructs Comte 
Bigot de Préameneu to keep secret the Pope’s letter of 24th March, 
1813, so that he may say he has received it, or has not received it, 
according to circumstances. Junot is given a free hand in Portugal, 
and is to accept in Lisbon conditions which can be rejected twenty-four 
hours later :—“ Tout discours est bon, pourvu qu’il s’empare de l’escadre 
portugaise.” The Duke de Santa-Fé submits to the French Foreign 
Office a protest written by the Spanish Minister Urquijo, and Napoleon, 
having read it, dictates this reply :—“ Je n’ai pu mettre cela sous les yeux 
de l’Empereur.” Himself an artist in exaggeration, he revolts at such 
absurdities as that which sets out fifty-two wounds received by Major 
Chipault in a single mythical battle. Like other arts, lying calls for 
selection and discretion; and the unmitigated liar, as he gives 
Talleyrand to know, is but a foolish botcher. The same sense of 
measure and proportion abode with him. Incontinence must never 
degenerate into impolitic passion ; consequently, he warns Eugéne de 
Beauharnais against writing to one D , a woman in the pay of 
the police, and—not to mince words—/a boue de Paris. Lucien, the 
prodigal of the house, might yet be saved, were he less expansive, and 
the counsel is reinforced by an autograph postscript :—“ Je vous recom- 
mande de vous conduire avec réserve ; il faut que l’on ait pour vous de 
la considération, ce qui ne peut pas étre sans réserve.” The intrigue 
with Madame Jouberthon was so unobjectionable in itself that Napoleon 
was thrice willing to accept and facilitate matters :—“C’est la politique 
seulement qui m/’intéresse ; aprés cela, je ne veux point contrarier ses 
gofits et ses passions.” But Lucien gave himself up to “a shameful 
passion” for a woman whose morals barred her from decent society ; 
he continued “ deaf to our voice,” so that, while “ we raised our brothers 
to such rank as became their birth and the interests of our Crown,” he 
alone remained in a private station, neglecting “the talents with which 
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Heaven endowed him.” Contumacy could not endure for ever, and the 
day arrived (27th September, 1810) when a despatch was addressed to 
Comte Laplace, cashiering Lucien from the Senate and condemning 
him to perpetual exile. The suppler Jerome abandoned Miss Patterson 
for the throne of Westphalia ; but his brother’s vigilance never slept, 
and from the Spanish frontier he asks for information on “ce que le roi 
de Westphalie a de commun avec Madame H——.” 

For his navy Napoleon shows a fine contempt which greatly exceeds 
Nelson’s. “The conduct of Vice-Admiral Cosmao is senseless: I can 
but deplore my sailors’ imbecility.” “ Mon imbécile de contre-amiral,” 
is his description to Caulaincourt at St. Petersburg a year later, and to 
Fouché he denounced “ mes imbéciles de marins.” To Bernadotte he puts 
the facts with unmistakable truth :—“ J’ai beaucoup de vaisseaux, je n’ai 
point de marins.” “ Admiral Willaumez!” exclaimed Napoleon, after 
nine sterile years of expectation ; “I had rather try the junior captain 
of the fleet.” Nor was he more flattering to marshals and to special 
envoys. Could anything, he asked, be more absurd than that Tolstoi, 
the Russian Ambassador, should discuss politics with Marshal Ney, 
“who knows nothing of what is going on, and is as ignorant of my 
plans as the youngest drummer in the army”? To Napoleon a 
Russian sailor, a Spanish soldier, and an Austrian diplomatist repre- 
sented the nadir of their professions. His glimpse of the Spanish 
army and the Spanish people left him with the poorest esteem for 
both. In the Spaniard as in the Arab, he noted the cowardly baseness 
which cringes in the presence of force, and triumphs in the massacre of 
stragglers. The Spanish monks he wrote down as ignorant, ferocious 
fools, no better than so many butcher-boys; the Spanish soldier, as 
envisaged at Aranda de Duero, was the worst in the whole world— 
véritablement de la canaille. He dashed on Valladolid, reducing it to 
order by shooting fifteen and hanging seven of its leading ruffians ; 
three thousand men and ten howitzers sufficed to cow the rabble of 
Madrid. “Avec les Espagnols,” he wrote, “il faut étre sévere.” Why 
should Navarre be coddled? he furiously demanded of his brother 
Joseph, whom the sober Spaniards dubbed Pepe Botellas; and his rage 
exceeded all bounds when a marshal temporised by promising indem- 
nities to the northern provinces. Bilbao alone should be mulcted in 
four millions. The Spanish women accompanying the captives of 
Zaragoza were to be deported across the frontier: the prisoners—those 
that were left of them, for they perished at the rate of three or four 
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hundred a day—were sent to Breskens and Antwerp to work upon the 
fortifications. 

Excessive zeal brought down the sternest of rebukes, and none 
excelled Napoleon in administering a snub to the officious. Time 
upon time was Fouché, the sultan of meddlers, set down in his place 
by a chief who “invited” him to leave foreign affairs to others, and 
plied him with reminders that the sphere of his activity should not 
extend beyond the Police Department, which left much to desire in 
efficiency. “If each of you would do your, duty and, leaving foreign 
affairs alone, would do nothing else—a good many things might be 
avoided.” And, ina letter which might have been signed by Lucifer 
himself, the old spy received his dismissal :—* Monsieur le duc d’Otrante, 
vos services ne peuvent plus m’étre agréables. II est 4 propos que vous 
partiez sous vingt-quatre heures, pour demeurer dans votre sénatorerie. 
Cette lettre n’étant a autres fins, je prie Dieu qu'il vous ait en sa sainte 
et digne garde.” He tempered not his words to his own kindred. 
“Your speech,” he wrote to Jerome, “I find ridiculous.” He informed 
the Westphalian King that he was the laughing-stock of Europe, the 
shame of his people; that his financial administration was a scandal ; 
that he was a common swindler. Joachim Murat, after the usual 
admonition to mind his own business, was told that his decrees were 
insane, and that his countenancing the sham miracle of St. Januarius 
was supremely discreditable. Louis was overwhelmed with reproaches ; 
and even the favourite sister, Pauline, when her health broke down, was 
the object of an insinuation couched in these terms:—“Je suppose 
que vous étes sage, et qu'il n’y a point la-dedans de votre faute.” If 
Napoleon ever condescended to be duped by false reports, the single 
case recorded is his complaisance in accepting as genuine the verses 
ascribed to the King of Rome, then in his third year. “His sentiments,” 
says the proud father, “are sound.” 

For his English foes he had a feeling of something akin to respect, 
since he recognised a dangerous rival at sight. He fumed against our 
strange determination to retain both Malta and Ceylon; he beheld in 
every Yankee consul an agent of the corrupter, Pitt ; he was scandalised 
as any member of the Royal Humane Society when the retreating 
English cavalry slew their horses rather than abandon them as French 
remounts. The thought that the Duc de Chevreuse’s children had an 
English governess mortified him to the point of making him esteem 
her a public peril, and a poor fisherman who had trafficked with 
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English sailors gave occasion for a special minute which appears in 
the Correspondance (Number 7541), the following passages being omitted 
on the ground of “ illegibility ” :— 

“Faites arréter sur-le-champ les matelots et equipages du pécheur 
qui a communiqué avec les Anglais. Je me reproche d’avoir négligé 
dans le temps de le faire arréter. Faites-le parler, et je vous autorise 
méme a lui promettre sa grace, s'il fait des révélations ; et, si vous voyez 
de Vhésitation, vous pouves méme, suivant que c’est l’usage pour les 
hommes prévenus d’espionnage, /uz faire serrer les pouces dans un chien 
de fusil.” 

Again and again, Napoleon complains that the English Government 
is the disturber of the general peace, despite the wishes of the English 
people ; he untiringly repeats that the European coalition against him is 
England’s work. Withal he forgot that, were his assertion true, he was 
hoist with his own petard. His plan of campaign had been to mass his 
army at Boulogne, the while all English embassies were hunted from 
the capitals of Europe. Russia, indeed, hesitated, and Austria would 
assuredly prove stiff-necked and rebellious ; but Russia might be 
enticed by persuasion and Austria by force. The first Power won over, 
a joint-note presented by the French and Russian Ambassadors at 
Vienna would do the rest. Portugal,a mere English Province, was to 
be terrorised into closing her ports, Sweden was to declare war, Spain 
to be held down, and the rest of Europe was in the Great Captain’s 
pocket. Nor did he ever quite abandon his early dream. He hailed 
Talavera as a victory over Lord Wellesley, not one of whose men should 
have escaped alive, had the affair been in competent hands: but— 
“le sang anglais coule enfin, c'est le meilleur pronostic d’arriver a la 
paix!” And his hopes gathered force: between the 22nd and 25th of 
August the number of English prisoners swelled from five to seven 
thousand, and there is no saying what figure might have been reached 
had not the maladroit Jourdan admitted iosing fifteen guns. To 
Napoleon himself despair was a thing unknown, as is proved by his 
letter to Joseph from Philippeville, written the day after Waterloo. His 
brain teemed with projects. He conceived that he could still count upon 
three hundred thousand men; another hundred thousand conscripts 
were to spring from the earth; Dauphiné, Burgundy, Lorraine, 
Champagne were to rise as one man:—“j’accablerai |’ennemi.” But 
the game.was up, and there was nothing for it but to make the Basque 
Roads and seck refuge with Captain Maitland aboard the Bellerophon. 
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Napoleon fell at forty-six ; for nigh fifteen years he governed Europe 
with an almost absolute control. His great deed was too great; he 
brought a continent to heel, and in the process he taught his bondsmen 
the secret of success. In the school of continuous defeat they learned 
at last the art of victory. Even so it took the united world in arms 
to bring him low, and the world on its side could boast a Nelson. 
First of soldiers and first of rulers, no littleness and no crime can 
diminish the magnitude of Napoleon’s achievement, the splendour of his 
renown, and the fascination of his temperament. 


JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 





THE ART OF CRICKET * 


T is an insoluble puzzle of literary history that the sport to which 
| the most of cultured Englishmen devote their leisure has produced 
neither its Homer nor its Herodotus. The Oval poet is a worthy 
soul, but his style limps far behind his enthusiasm ; and Wésden's 
Annual is as remote from literature as The Stock Exchange Year Book. 
To be sure, there is Nyren, which, like Thucydides, is a possession for 
all time ; but Nyren is merely a brilliant sketch of a brilliant corner. 
Then one remembers with gratitude a certain essay by Mr. Edward 
Lyttelton ; and does not the Badminton Cricket contain pages of 
admirable history? Yet these are scanty gleanings from so vast a 
field, and the world still awaits with doubtful expectancy the monument 
which shall presently be raised to the elegant sport of England—a 
science by the exactitude of its rules, an art by the skill of hand 
necessary for its practice. 

Now, Cricket is not a mere spectacle for the leisured democracy. It 
is as intimately a part of our education as Greek and Latin. There is 
no learned foundation in Great Britain but enforces the patient study of 
the bat and ball. “Oxford and Cambridge,” says Professor Case, with 
an old-fashioned eloquence, “are like twin stars shedding the light of 
learning from a distance. The Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race and 
Cricket Match are the two anchors of the Universities in the heart of 
the English people.” This is true enough, though the metaphor does 
suffer a sudden change ; and when the democrat lays a jealous hand 
upon everything save the polling-booth, perhaps he will remember the 
joy of Putney and of Lord’s, as the Emathian Conqueror remembered 
the house of Pindar, and spare that which his tyrannical temper 
might bid him destroy. But not even the intimacy of Cricket and the 
Classics has produced a renowned historian, and the most adventurous 
in the field of literature have been the least tinctured with learning. 
Where the scholar with a perfect knowledge of the game has feared 


* The Jubilee Book of Cricket. By K. S. RANJITSINHJI. (Edinburgh : Blackwood. ) 
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to tread, the man of action has rushed in unabashed ; so that on the one 
hand we have silence, on the other failure. Czsar, alas! is seldom 
born with the tact of history, and you may learn more of the game from 
ten minutes’ contemplation of Dr. Grace’s prowess than from the most 
diligent study of his monograph. Nor is this surprising : where hand 
and eye are in omnipotent accord, a cricketer may achieve a hundred 
feats which his brain half understands, and which his pen will never 
be able to chronicle. Perhaps this incapacity to write has saved the 
game from misapprehension. At any rate, Cricket has not been twisted, 
like the other arts, into salvation’s short cut. Still pursued for its 
own sake, it needs not to be justified on the false plea of doing 
good. But if the Cesar of the game has not yet come along with 
his Commentaries, it has not been that the cricketer lacks ambition 
or confidence ; and a long line of players has proved how simple it 
is to do well, and yet not to know how it is done. 

So every year, when the bats are put away for the winter, and the 
vexatious questions of the Championship are settled, and the new jests 
of the pavilion have been made a thousand times, there comes a treatise 
to entertain our leisure, and to explain the inexplicable. This year we are 
more fortunate than usual, for Prince Ranjitsinhji’s book is an admirable 
piece of exposition, that may stand on the shelf—below Nyren—with the 
best that remains of Cricket’s literature. The author not only knows 
the game: he knows how to describe it in clear, vigorous English. 
Like all true sportsmen he is simple and modest — simple in his 
enthusiasm, and modest in the suppression of his own exploits. The 
few references to himself are miracles of discretion, and as you lay 
the book aside you regret that a colleague had not added a chapter 
upon the Prince’s perfections. His enthusiasm is frankly expressed. 
“There is an element of the heroic in Cricket,” he says at the outset, 
and straightway wins the reader’s confidence and approval. “I can 
imagine Agamemnon, Achilles, and their peers”—thus he writes— 
“not unbecomingly, engaged in a Cricket match.” And with this 
imagination he can hardly go wrong in his understanding of the game. 

His good sense equals his enthusiasm, and a thread of philosophy 
holds the pages of his book together. For him Cricket is “a kind of 
warfare.” The bowler and his field are pitted against the batsman, and 
while the batsman is set to make as many runs as he can, his opponents 
have no other object than to discover his weak positions and involve 
him in defeat. Thus he is no purist who would sacrifice runs or 
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wickets for a dogma of the schools. He is all in favour of “ pulls,” 
if the batsman is strong enough to make them with safety. With 
much dignity he champions “the much-abused art of using the legs 
to defend the wicket.” The critics of this practice he holds, echoing 
Lord Beaconsfield’s jest, are those who have failed to master it. He 
denounces the argument that the bat and not the legs is the proper 
instrument for defending the wicket as “purely sentimental” ; and he 
puts his finger on the true objection, “that it does not bring runs, 
and it does annoy the spectators.” On the other hand, he argues, 
there are wickets which give all the odds to the bowler, and on which 
it behoves the batsman to take every precaution for the safety of 
his life. This is excellent sense, and it is perfectly true that the one 
genuine objection to the practice is its difficulty. And who are the 
adepts at the leg-play? Not only Gunn and Shrewsbury, who have 
provoked the critic’s ire, but those renowned hitters, Messrs. Stoddart 
and Jackson. Again, he cherishes a lofty ideal of the bowler, who, 
when he has pierced the mysteries of length and break, has still one 
duty left :—“ He must put a crown upon his art by making a complete 
study of batsmen.” Excellent, too, is his theory of “the fielding 
system,” whereof the bowler is the chief part, and the several fielders 
subordinate but essential elements. He is no less keen in his 
enthusiasm for the field than Mr. Edward Lyttelton, as those who 
have seen him know without the telling, and none other has ever 
described its several functions with so just a precision. His brief 
essay on wicket-keeping, for instance, is a model of its kind. He 
would choose an artist behind the stumps for the perfect eleven, 
though he could not make a run; he even insists that a fine wicket- 
keeper can help a man to bowl. His argument is excellently enforced 
by the case of Messrs. MacGregor and Woods. So well did these 
twain foresee each other’s play, “so closely were they ex rapport,” 
that Mr. MacGregor knew precisely the ball which Mr. Woods 
intended to bowl, and Mr. Woods knew precisely what ball was 
expected. This illustration of the game you may put side by side 
with J. C. Shaw’s immortal comment on the Doctor :—‘ J put the ball 
where / like, and 4e puts it where “e likes.” 

The wicket-keeper, indeed, furnishes him with his happiest phrases, 
“ The characteristic of the great wicket-keeper,” he writes, with an insight 
into the classic possibilities of the game, “is quietness.” But his most 
weighty chapter is upon that art of batting which he has practised with 
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so fine an elegance, so bold an originality. Often the batsman’s strokes 
have been as well understood ; never have they been described with so 
keen an understanding and so proper a sense of illustration. Naturally 
he has chosen his examples from his own contemporaries, and from 
these you may gauge the short life of the cricketer. Of the old masters 
legend has taught him something. The modern batsmen he knows 
like his pocket. But of that middle period, with which some of us are 
most familiar, he has not a word to say. It is beyond his experience, 
and it has not yet become history. Such heroes as Messrs. Yardley, 
Alfred Lyttelton, and C. T. Studd have shut up their cricket-bags and 
have gone elsewhere. But one hero remains, and Dr. Grace never 
won so generous an appreciation as is given him by the Prince. The 
passage is characteristic in its enthusiasm :—‘ He turned Cricket 
from an accomplishment into a science”—thus does K. S. Ranjitsinhji 
begin his panegyric—“he revolutionised batting. All I know of 
old-time batting is, of course, gathered from books and older players. 
but the impression left on my mind is this: before W. G. batsmen 
were of two kinds—a batsman played a forward game or he played 
a back game. Each player, too, seems to have made a speciality 
of some particular stroke. The criterion of style was, as it were, 
a certain mixed method of play. It was bad cricket to hit a straight 
ball: as for pulling a slow long hop, it was regarded as immoral. 
What W. G. did was to unite in his mighty self all the good points 
of all the good players, and to make utility the criterion of style. 
He founded the modern theory of batting by making forward and 
back play of equal importance, relying neither on the one nor on 
the other, but on both..... I hold him to be, not only the finest 
player born or unborn, but the maker of modern batting. He turned 
the old one-stringed instrument into a many-chorded lyre! And in 
addition he made his execution equal his invention. All of us now 
have the instruments but we lack his execution. It is not that we do 
not know, but that we cannot perform. Before W. G. batsmen did 
not know what could be made of batting.” That is the perfection of 
criticism: it is both enthusiastic and intelligent. The Prince praises 
his hero with a loyal generosity. But the praise is wise because it is 
backed by a perfect discrimination. 

And so you arrive at the special value of the book. When the 
present generation of batsmen is but a glorious memory you will be able 
to recover from these pages the essence of their play. You will know 
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something more of them than that they were good or bad. For 
instance, generations yet unborn may realise the Doctor’s celebrated 
“half-cock stroke” as accurately as if they had seen it accomplished. 
Mr. W. W. Read’s pull lives again in the Prince’s spirited description. 
If you wish to know how Mr. Palairet, in K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s eyes the 
ultimate perfection of style, makes his celebrated drive to cover-point, 
turn to page 184 and you will understand the stroke without the 
picture’s help. And this is the author’s best achievement: he is at once 
practical and lucid; he is a cricketer with a gift of explanation ; and 
how rare a bird that is all know who have turned over the dry-as-dust 
records and the optimistic jocularities which make up the better part of 
Cricket literature. Indeed, when the Prince lays down his pen you 
encounter the common statistics of the counties and the Public Schools. 
Perhaps the customary records are here inserted for the sake of com- 
pleteness, but they are tedious as ever, and might easily be spared. 
The two sketches of University Cricket, on the other hand, are vivid 
and complete. Professor Case’s militant patriotism may stir the blood 
even of his adversary, and Mr. Ford has given us a concise and 
spirited sketch of Cambridge Cricket, with a welcome portrait of the 
ever memorable A. R. Ward. Besides, only the churl can tire of 
Cobden’s over, and of the umbrella smashed against the pavilion, and 
here the tale is twice told. But in the last chapter Prince Ranjitsinhji 
takes up the thread again, and writes a panegyric of Cricket, none the 
less delightful for its obvious naivété. 

It is a practical age, and the evening paper is always ready to 
guestion the utility of ancient institutions. Wherefore it is quite worth 
while to define the advantages of the Cricket Field. Nor is Prince 
Ranjitsinhji wrong to make a comparison between our more boyish 
sports and the stern, military service of the Continent. That the 
advantage is on the side of Cricket there is no doubt. The enforced 
drill of France and Germany may turn out smarter soldiers on 
parade. But the whole world is not yet a camp, and even for 
warfare it is possible that Cricket is the more efficient training. For 
military service spoils the temper, and creates a class of injured 
citizens, who love their country all the less because they have 
suffered unnecessarily in their country’s service. It is not only that 
a Frenchman or a German cuts his life in two by a sojourn in a 
camp. He returns to his civil profession only too often soured 
by inapposite discipline and by the tortures foolishly inflicted upon 
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his sentiments by non-commissioned officers. But Cricket brings in 
its train no shame and no regret. A blue sky overhead, green 
turf underfoot, and the game played with the solemnity of Lord’s 
or the Oval—what better prospect of enjoyment is there than this? 
For the player, who pits his skill against the world, who hears the 
rich sound of the ball as it goes from his bat to the pavilion, who feels 
the glory of momentary applause, Cricket is indeed the champagne of 
life. And for the spectator, who knows the value of every stroke, and 
the virtue of every catch, whose eyes are alive the whole day to the 
refinements of the most skilful contest ever contrived, the game is 
something better than mere idleness. But the severely practical man 
would condemn every spectacle that does not bring money to the 
treasury or improvement to the morals. Yet so long as the theatre 
is approved, why should even the narrow mind of utility condemn the 
Cricket Field? Lord’s is a far nobler spectacle than the—no, we will 
not advertise the Temple of Art! And where is the actor so accom- 
plished as the average cricketer? No stage can show an artist great 
in his own line as the Doctor, or Prince Ranjitsinhji, or Richardson 
are great in theirs. Moreover, the game is ceaselessly fertile in 
admirable poses and unexpected grace. There are attitudes in the 
field that can scarce be matched outside the Elgin Marbles. 
Mr. Palairet faces the bowling with the stern refinement of a Greek 
statue. There is not an actor in the world that could suggest the 
Doctor’s sense of power, the majesty of Barlow, the energy, the violence 
even, of Richardson, the rapid elegance of Prince Ranjitsinhji. 
Moreover, Zhe /ubtlee Book of Cricket is provided with a sct of 
illustrations, which are the most eloquent commentary upon the excel- 
lencies of the game. For here are pictured, with the aid of the 
instantaneous phctographer, the heroes of the field in the moment of 
their highest activity. Now and again there is a self-consciousness in 
the attitude, as though the victim knew that the camera was upon him. 
But for the most part the portraits are efficient, if inartistic, and you 
may even sit at home and revive the memories of past seasons. Here 
is the Doctor making half a dozen famous strokes; here are Mr. Woods 
and Marlow in the field, and their elegant activity more than justifies 


the praise which Prince Ranjitsinjhi bestows upon the art of stopping 
and picking up the ball. Again, the vigilant serenity of Mr. MacGregor 
behind the wickets is admirably suggested, and the style of all the 
great bowlers may be graphically studied. The camera, in fact, if 
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discreetly handled, will teach us more of the game than many a sheet 
of printed pages, and, were there need, would provide another defence 
against detraction. But, in truth, Cricket needs no defence ; yet 
none the less you are grateful for the advocacy, in print and picture, 
of its newest champion. For Prince Ranjitsinhji, while he takes 
his pursuit seriously, does not take it too seriously. He acknowledges 
with a perfect candour that there are many things in the world of 
greater importance than Cricket, yet for him there is nothing more 
admirable. And if he has found pleasure in the game, he has amply 
repaid his debt. For he has described it with excellent clarity and 
judgment ; he has upheld its pretension to respect with an ingenuous 
eloquence. Lastly, he has characterised the Cricketer, after the fashion 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, with perfect fairness and a touch of humour. 
“ A Cricketer,” says he, “is just a man with a clear eye, bronzed face, 
and athletic figure. He is usually somewhat lacking in general informa- 
tion, and is sometimes a poor conversationalist upon any but his own 
subject. He does not read much. On the other hand, he does not talk 
much about things he does not understand, which is a good trait. He 
gives the impression of having led a free, unconstrained life—he might, 
in fact, be anything from a trooper in the Rhodesian Horse to a 
Californian orange-grower. He is simple, frank, and unaffected—a 
genuine person, with plenty of self-respect, and no desire to seem what 
he is not ; on the whole, not a bad sort of man at all.” The character 
would seem to suit its author: he at least has spoken no word of what 
he does not understand, and his frank simplicity is apparent on every 
page. Also, he can write the English language, which proves that they 
teach something besides Cricket at the Raj Kumar College. 

CANTAB. 








MORE FARMYARD CRITICISM 


Y critics puzzle me: | refer to Mr. Rew in the August and to 
M Professor Long in the September NEW REVIEW. Both these 
gentlemen are noted champions of British Agriculture. I also 
have made bold to plead for British Agriculture, but instead of being 
welcomed as a comrade I have been treated as a rather impertinent 
outsider. Doubtless, you may say, that is because your views and 
theirs are totally divergent, and they regard your advocacy as conse- 
quently mischievous to the cause it would serve. Hardly that. The 
bone of contention between Mr. Rew and myself is that he believes 
milk-selling to be more profitable than the butter-making which I urge ; 
while Professor Long dismisses me with contempt because he does not 
believe, as I do, in the practicability of a co-operative dairy system in 
this country. And that is about al]. Mr. Rew’s other criticisms are of 
a minor and word-splitting character; Professor Long brings no other 
charge against me in THE NEW REVIEW. Yet these matters occupy 
but a small part of my survey, nor do they comprise those important 
points which have been subjected to attack in other quarters. I may 
presume, therefore, that in respect to such these gentlemen are on my 
side ; their own writings show that as regards many important remedies 
we are at one. Under the circumstances I might have hoped that they 
would have offered words of encouragement rather than what must 
strike the outside reader as hostile criticism against a worker in the 
same cause. Mr. Rew believes in co-operation: I have persistently 
urged it. Professor Long is an advocate of legislation against fraudulent 
produce: soam I. But take the matters on which these gentlemen are 
practically silent: Protection, for example. If they deemed me to be, 
in this most important and engrossing matter, the exponent of false 
economics and the advocate of a foolish and mischievous remedy, surely 
they would have joined in the general cry of the outraged Free Trader, 
and made the subject the head and front of their attack. But all that 
Mr. Rew has to say upon the question is that he is “certainly not here 
and now prepared to discuss ” it, though truly he intimates his scepticism 
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as to a 5s. duty raising the price of corn sufficiently to stay the ebbing 
tillage. This minimising the effect of the duty, however, can scarcely 
be set down as an argument for which the anti-Protectionists will be 
grateful. Professor Long eludes the problem by quoting, without 
disapproval, Mr. Dillon’s demand for protection for Irish against Danish 
butter, and stating his belief that in England “we can fight our own 
battles in this matter” if we have a law protecting the producer against 
fraud. There is negative evidence, therefore, that these gentlemen have 
no bias against the Protectionist idea, and in that case they might have 
varied their attack upon me by some words of encouragement, seeing 
that the Farmers’ enemies were attacking me for venturing to speak on 
behalf of Protection. 


THE INDICTMENT BY MR. REW 


When my Editor bade me look out for an article by Mr. Rew 
criticising my book I experienced an unwelcome surprise. That so 
able and indefatigable a champion of distressed Agriculture had ranged 
himself among my critics was certainly a shock, and I wondered hope- 
lessly what I could have done to provoke his pen. Experience of the 
sort of criticism levelled at a former volume induced me in anticipation 
to translate criticism into “violent attack,” but a perusal of Mr. Rew’s 
pages dispelled all alarm, for if a writer so expert on many agricultural 
questions had seriously traversed my statements and arguments I should 
have felt alarm. To my relief I found that in the main, and with the 
exception of the matter already referred to, Mr. Rew practically endorses 
me. True, the tone of his article implies that he set out to curse, but 
the result is an emphatic blessing. 


Milk—-or Butter and Cheese ? 


It is here we are really at variance. I had spoken strongly of the 
English Farmers’ bondage to milk-selling. Mr. Rew says :—“ The 
explanation of his preferring milk-selling to either butter-making or 
cheese-making is deplorably crude, being the plain fact that, as a rule, 
it pays better It takes from two and a half to three gallons 
of average milk to make one pound of butter, and it takes one gallon of 
milk to make one pound of cheese. An average of Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 
per pound for butter is a moderate estimate for the year. This gives a 
return of, say, 44d. per gallon for the milk—the Irish Farmers obtain 
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less than 4d. by their creameries. Cheese at its best makes, say, 6a. to 
7d. per pound, or a return of 64. to 7d. per gallon for milk .. . . There 
are very few milk-selling Farmers who cannot rely upon an average for 
the year of 74d. to 8d. per gallon.” Now this statement is open to 
damaging criticism. Instead of calling an average of Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 
per pound for butter a “moderate” estimate, I should incline to call it 
an under estimate. Unfortunately for the statistician, it is impossible 
to fix the general price of English butter: the variations are infinite. 
Let me, then, give my personal experience. My house is surrounded 
by dairy farms ; there is one across the road: no butter at all can be 
got from that. From another farm behind me my wife (sometimes : the 
manufacture is erratic) gets butter, for which she pays Is. 4d. in the 
summer and Is. 6d. in the winter. A little way down the road is 
another dairy farm, which sells butter at similar prices. Proximity to 
Suburbia may help to enhance the price here; but, in view of foreign 
competition and the enormous amount of French and Danish butter on 
the London market, I doubt if the help be substantial. Continuing my 
own experience: I have just been staying in a Norfolk farmhouse at 
which the butter was sold us at Is. 3¢. a pound. Perhaps Mr. Rew 
refers to the wholesale price which Farmers obtain from butter 
merchants ; but one of the main objects of my book is the advocacy of 
Co-operative Sale Societies and, alternatively, of the Direct-Consumer 
System, inaugurated by the Great Eastern Railway Company. Then 
Mr. Rew falls into the error of comparing the 4d. per gallon which, 
according to his estimate, the English individualist Farmer obtains for 
his milk when he makes butter (he omits the separated milk from his 
consideration) with the 4d. per gallon which the Irish co-operative 
Farmer gets for his milk. The comparison is unfair. Irish butter 
commands a lower price than English. Mr. Rew, however, is unwise to 
drag in Ireland at all. The Irish Farmer, on butter made in his own 
dairy, only realises an average price of less than 9a. per pound—hardly 
3d. per gallon on his milk. Under the co-operative creamery system he 
gets nearly 1d. per gallon more, equal to a gain of £1 17s. 6d. on each 
cow during the season. In addition he, as a shareholder in the 
creamery, gets a profit on the sale of his butter. And look what 
those profits are. The highest price quoted * on the Dublin market for 
farm-made butter is 89s. a cwt.—this is for “ choicest” and “ superfine” 





* Trish Daily Independent, 3rd September, 1897. 
Vol. XVII.—No. 101. 
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Cork butter ; for other sorts, that figure gradually tails away to 45s. 
Creamery butter ts selling in Dublin at from 107s. to 112s. per cwt. The 
margin between 89s. and 112s. is all profit, and all the Farmers’ own. 
Now for the Englishman. As the price of English butter is higher 
than that of Irish, the co-operative creamery would be able to give him 
a better price for his milk than the Irishman gets for his ; but whether 
it did so or not would be immaterial, because he would, any way, get 
the profit through the share in the creamery, if he made his butter on 
the co-operative system. Add to this the separated milk which would 
be returned to him free from the creamery, and which would go a long 
way to pay for the rearing of calves and pigs, and I fail utterly to see 
where the advantages of the present milk-selling system would come in. 
Similarly with cheese. There has been a big fall in the price in recent 
years, but “at its best” English Cheddar makes more than Mr. Rew’s 
6d. to 7d. Not long since the finest commanded over 84¢. However, 
Mr. Rew’s estimate doubtless represents the average. But my point is, 
and I laid much stress upon it in my book, that cheese can be made 
more economically in a factory, and that factory cheese has a more 
equable quality, and therefore a better chance in the market. Mr. Rew 
in his praise of the milk-seller forgets that factories do exist in this 
country, and that it is to these factories that many of the Farmers have 
to send their milk ; the price they get for it is small and dwindling ; 
from it has to be deducted the factory’s profits. On the other hand, 
even under the present condition of reduced prices, foreign and 
fraudulent competition, and out-of-date methods at home, it is the 
opinion of some men well qualified to judge (Mr. W. E. Bear, eg.) 
that cheese-makers are at present the most prosperous of British 
agriculturists. 


Mr. Rew’s Minor Points 


On some points Mr. Rew anticipates my reply by contradicting 
himself. Thus :—‘“ It is somewhat uncertain whether he [the author] 
attributes their [the British Farmers’] present plight mainly to their 
fault or to their misfortune.” In the next paragraph :—“ That, in the 
opinion of Mr. Williams, the British Farmer is much at fault is very 
apparent.” Why fill pages in this way? It is “ very apparent” that I 
both blame and commiserate with the Farmer. Does Mr. Rew mean 
that I am at fault for not more accurately apportioning the blame 
between the Farmer and the State? Mr. Rew’s general contention is 
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that I am too hard upon the Farmer. Now, Mr. Rew knows something 
about the farming class. Does he mean to say that the Farmers are 
faultless? If he does, then why his own exertions to induce them to 
co-operate ? But, of course, he knows their rooted aversion to change 
of any kind: it does not require experience in agriculture to recognise 
that trait in the British agriculturist’s character. Is it wise, then, or 
even kind to the Farmer, to remind him how hardly he is used by the 
State, without also reminding him how much he might do to help 
himself? Mr. Rew’s insinuation is that my strictures on unprogressive 
rural methods destroy my claim to be considered one of the Farmer's 
friends. I consider, on the contrary, that by laying bare the facts 
of the case I have done much to justify the claim. The generality of 
my critics, indeed, consider that I have been far too lenient. Such 
a good old-fashioned Tory paper as The Morning Post, for exampie, 
says :—“ Mr. Williams might, indeed, have written much more strongly 
than he has done as to the supineness of the British Farmers.” * 
Another journal, devoted to rural interests,f refers to me “as a chronicler 
of grievances, and a sympathetic and accurate painter of the difficulties 
of the British Farmer,’ in terms which modesty forbids me to quote 
Really, in this matter Mr. Rew has allowed his desire to be critical 
at all costs to carry him exceeding lengths. 

At times Mr. Rew’s anxiety to score tempts him to twist my 
words yet more unwarrantably. Thus:—‘ He [the English Farmer} 
is deliberately advised to lessen his supply [of milk].” Now, this is 
“deliberately” unjust. I have advised, and do advise, that Farmers 
should not confine their dairy operations to milk-selling ; but I do not 
advocate the handing over of this country’s milk supply to the Foreigner, 
which is Mr. Rew’s explicit accusation. What I desire—and I am sorry 
if I have failed to make myself clear—is the extension of dairy farming 
generally. The country can hold very many more cows than it contains 
at present ; indeed, if the Norfolk system of stall-feeding be generally 
adopted, no limit can be placed on the dairy capacities of British 
Farmers, and that without entrenching on the land available for arable 
cultivation. We can contifue to consume our own milk, and make our 
own butter and cheese besides. 


Here is another instance of Mr. Rew’s curious habit of attacking me 
on one sentence, and himself supplying the answer in the next. He 








* Morning Post, 7th August, 1897. 
+ Country Life, 7th August, 1897. 
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complains that it is not quite clear from my book whether the English 
farmer ought to grow all the oats and barley and produce all the meat 
consumed in this country, though he thinks it suggested. Immediately 
afterwards he quotes a sentence from the book, in which I state that 
“if British agriculture were free of foreign competition, and as flourishing 
as it is now desperate, it is more than likely, particularly having regard 
to its manufacturing interests, that England would require a certain 
amount of imported food.” And the funniest thing about the paragraph 
is that Mr. Rew himself provides the italics! But he tumbles into 
a pitfall—of his own digging, too—when, gratuitously assuming that 
I advocate the growth at home of a// our food, he estimates that this 
could only be accomplished by the addition of at least 25,000,000 acres 
to our cultivated area. As a fact, there are about 30,000,000 acres 
uncultivated at the present time, and many ot them could, and should, 
be brought into cultivation ; while many of the acres already cultivated 
might be made to produce more, or to hold more stock; but let that 
point pass. For the bringing into cultivation of all those 25,000,000 
acres would not be necessary. Sheep can be grazed on uncultivated 
mountain land ; cattle can be stall-fed; geese flourish on a common; 
the barn-door fowl is not a land-grabber ; and any pond is good enough 
for a duck. But here, as with most of his other points, Mr. Rew 
promptly gives himself away. “Ido not assert,” he says, “that the 
output of every farm in this country reaches the maximum of profitable 
production. .... There are, no doubt, many cases in which the gross 
returns might be increased to advantage.” But when, in mitigation 
of this statement, he goes on to assert that the results obtained by 
British Farmers are, on the whole, “better than those in any other 
country,” it is to be hoped, for his reputation, that at the moment of 
writing wheat-fields filled his vision, to the exclusion of all else on the 
farm. 

It is difficult for me to say anything which will please Mr. Rew. 
My statement that Nature backs the British wheat-farmer is an 
“erroneous supposition” and “a curious imagination.” Well, well! I 
can only refer to Mr. Rew’s previous page :—* The British Farmer grows 
on an average thirty bushels of wheat per acre, while the American 
Farmer grows about twelve.” 

Mr. Rew’s defence of the British Farmer and his ways is frequently 
injudicious. Speaking of cheese and butter he says :—* Excepting one 
or two cases where climatic conditions handicap him unduly, the best 
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produce of the British Farmer will, nine times out of ten, beat the 
produce of all comers.” Mr. Rew omits to tell us how often British 
produce is at its best. Let him go to the London butter-merchant if 
he would hear an unflattering tale ; while the point about Danish and 
other Continental butters is exactly that it is always at his best. In 
these two facts lies the strongest condemnation of the British Farmer. 
With all natural forces in his favour he continually allows himself to be 
beaten in quality by the Foreigner, just because he will not adopt those 
measures—co-operative production, systematic feeding, &c.—which have 
brought the Foreigners’ produce to a high, unvarying level of excellence. 

It will be gathered that Mr. Rew’s indictment is not very formidable ; 
that it rather resembles the efforts of speakers in certain debating 
societies who have to draw from a bag a slip of paper which determines 
whether they are to speak “for or against” the opener of the debate. 
They sometimes are allotted the task of opposing a resolution which 
they really favour. Mr. Rew seems to have put himself in a kindred 
position. I almost hoped when, in reading his article, I reached the 
final pages, that I was really coming upon some solid ground of 
opposition. On p. 191 of the August NEW REVIEW, Mr. Rew begins 
a paragraph with the words, “ There is one special pcint.” At last, I 
exclaimed, we have got to business. The “point” was a reference 
to my chapter on “ Transport.” Two pages are given to it, and only 
one point is sought to be made, viz., that the Railway Companies’ 
offer to equalise home and foreign rates is disingenuous, because home 
produce could never be handed the Companies in shiploads as is the 
foreign. And that is hardly a point against me, because I never said it 
could. What I urged was that the conditions of transport in the two 
cases were so dissimilar, and the expense of handling was so much 
greater in the one case than in the other, that British Farmers could 
hardly expect to get as low rates as were granted to the Foreigner 
unless they combined to send their produce in much larger quantities. 
This they might do, although even then the “shipload” standard 
would scarce be reached; yet, by so helping to diminish the cost of 
transit and thereby going more than half-way to meet the railway 
complaint, they would be in a much stronger position for claiming 
equal rates. As to the rest of Mr. Rew’s “special” point, as much of 
it is a repetition of my own chapter rather than a criticism on it, I can 
really find no comment to offer beyond pointing out that the Railway 
Rates Committee, to which Mr. Rew refers, sat in 1893, not in 1892, as 
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he says, and that his assumption of limited acquaintance on my part 
with railway rates hardly fits in with the twelve years of railway service 
which it has been my fate to undergo. 

Of a piece with the rest of Mr. Rew’s criticism is his final section on 
Co-operation. He himself is an advocate of co-operation, so that I 
should have thought that in this matter he would either have supported 
me or have left the thing alone. Instead he lectures me. The Farmers, 



























he says, “ must be convinced, not coerced. It is a mistake to attempt 
to bully them into it.” Well, Mr. Rew, if you will have it so; the sweet 
long-suffering temper is not given to every man. Let me tell you a tale. 
The other day a gentleman, newly come into an agricultural estate, went 
down to the farm and interviewed the tenant. Him he found in low 
water financially, and in devout loyalty to the most old-fashioned 

4 methods of culture. The new owner showed his tenant a copy of 7he 
Foreigner in the Farmyard, and pointed out certain suggestions therein 
contained. The Farmer had no adverse comments to offer, but the 
conclusion of the whole matter was thus enunciated:—“ My way was 
good enough for my grandfather, it was good enough for my father, and 
it’s good enough for me.” 

Finally, will Mr. Rew explain the object of his attack? I don’t 
suppose he reads The Leeds Mercury, but he may have come across 
the following extract from it*:—‘“ The author of Made in Germany 
has recently devoted himself to a study of the depredations of the 
Foreigner in the Farmyard, but Mr. Henry Rew has no difficulty in 
exposing some of those historical inaccuracies and economic fallacies of 
which Mr. Williams is guilty.” Thus, Mr. Rew, does the enemy take 
occasion to blaspheme when one champion of agriculture strives to 

pick holes in the coat of a recruit to his cause. Why do you do it? 





THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE 


Professor Long’s NEW REVIEW article has a loftier contempt for my 
poor work. “ Errare est humanum” is the sonorous and most unexcep- 
tionable exordium of his paper, and the sinking of my individuality 









in “the thousand and one amateurs who so philanthropically advise 
the British Farmer from week to week,” and “ who, with every good wish 
for agricultural prosperity, have neither the knowledge nor the experience 





* Leeds Mercury, 4th August, 1897. 
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necessary to shape it,” completes his direct reference to my work. But 
the Professor’s paper is a virtual criticism of one aspect of The Foreigner 
in the Farmyard, and as such I will briefly review it. 

In one important matter I can call the Professor to my aid. In his 
able and interesting paper on Scandinavian competition in the butter 
trade he emphasises the burden of my tale, and shows how deadly the 
cumpetition is. He helps to show why it is deadly. Not only do the 
Swede and the Dane enjoy the advantages of combination which our 
farmers lack ; they also, as Professor Long points out, enjoy the advan- 
tages of valuable technical education to which the vast majority of 
England’s dairy farmers are hopeless strangers. This view of the 
case is important, and Professor Long has done good service in calling 
attention to it. Alas! that he should have diminished the usefulness 
of his paper by coupling with his exposition an attack on the Co-opera- 
tive Idea, which in Denmark has been even more efficacious than 
education as an engine for turning the Britisher out of his own market. 
True, Professor Long has nothing to say against Co-operation in 
Scandinavia ; he only objects to its application to the United Kingdom. 
He enumerates his objections under three heads :— 

(1) The English Farmer should not co-operate, “ because he produces 
on a much larger scale, and is better able to take care of himself.” His 
ability to take care of himself, judged by the butter market, which is 
the subject of the Professor’s consideration, may be gauged from the 
fact that English butter is such an unsaleable drug on the London 
market that one of the biggest of the West End butter shopkeepers 
told Colonel Curtis Hayward, who took him some butter for sale, that 
if he bought it he would have to give it away, as none of his customers 
would touch it—they would eat nothing but Brittany butter *; and by 
the other fact that the import of butter and margarine has grown from 
an average in the years 64-73 of 1,171,394 cwts. to 3,963,881 cwts. in 
’96—an increase in consumption per head of the population from 4:3 lbs. 
to 11:2 lbs. Nor is the English Farmer's “much larger scale” of pro- 
duction always apparent. The acreage of his farm may be larger, but 
his dairy operations are not in proportion. I have in mind one English 
farm of fair size, on which I recently stayed, where the cows in milk 
numbered (I think) five, and where the butter-making was confined to 
a bi-weekly churn of a few pounds in a sort of larder adjoining the 


* Select Committee on Food Products Adulteration, Minutes of Evidence, ’94, p. 101. 
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kitchen. This instance might be multiplied ad infinitum. Will 
Professor Long name his cases where the butter-making is on so 
extensive a scale that the labour-saving and profit-making arrange- 
ments of the Co-operative Creamery would be a superfluous reform ? 
I doubt if they will be numerous enough to affect the argument as 
to the general desirability of Co-operative Dairies. His laborious 
computation of the comparative average areas of English and Danish 
farms is not sufficient to convict the Co-operative Creamery of 
uselessness in British rural economy. According to his own figures 
on another page, the cows owned by the members of a Danish 
Co-operative Dairy Society number from goo to 1,000; the experience 
of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society convince its Managers 
that the milk of at least 500 cows within a two-and-a-half-mile radius 
is necessary to ensure all the benefits of a Co-operative Creamery 
How many British farms—(I, of course, exclude the Dairy Companies) 
—possess anything like this ‘number of cows in milk? The obvious 
corollary is that in most cases butter-making on English farms would, 
therefore, thrive better by union for production and sale. 

(2) Professor Long objects to the British agriculturist as co-operator, 
“because he is close to an enormous population, and can obtain better 
prices by his individual efforts than a producer a thousand miles away.” 
The Professor assumes too much. Proximity to an enormous population 
is not worth much when that population goes steadfastly a-marketing 
after strange products, and the Secretary of the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society could give the Professor some statistics as to the 
money earned by Irish Farmers under co-operation, compared with 
what they received in their days of dairy individualism, which would 
surely make him hesitate to repeat his unsupported statement about 
the better price gained by individual efforts. Under the co-operative 
system Irish Farmers have made from 41 10s. to £2 per cow more, 
simply taking the extra price they have received from their milk, 
apart from their share in the creamery’s profits and the economies 
they effect through the co-operative purchase in large quantities at 
reduced prices of feeding stuffs and other raw material. 

(3) With respect to the Professor’s third objection, that “the raw 
material (milk) has a higher market value than is obtainable by its 
conversion into butter,” I have already commented in my reply to 
Mr. Rew. I will only add here that as butter can, under proper 
co-operative conditions, and with equally proper State aid, be made 
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to sell at a profit, the Only-Milk theory positively will not wash. 
Rather the Professor should urge his Farmer friends with the Scriptural 
exhortation :—* This ought ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” The possession of the Milk market is no sort of reason 
for abandoning the Butter market. *And even in respect to the town 
milk supply, the advantages of co-operation for transport and sale 
are surely obvious and substantial. Moreover, consumers want their 
milk sterilised nowadays, and a factory is necessary for this purpose. 
The Professor's final argument in defence of the Home Dairy 
against the Creamery, that under the former system the Farmers’ wives 
and daughters are taught to “ remember the value of example and the 
virtue which exists in labour,” comprehends a philosophical flight which 
soars above my powers of criticism. I can but enquire, in the spirit 
of an humble neophyte in the study of virtuous farm womanhood, 
whether there may not be some other farm implement equally capable 
with the churn to inculcate the Dignity of Labour, and minus the 
churn’s economic drawbacks. Why not the milking stool, or the 
pouitry-basket, or even—(woman’s education proceeds apace)—the 
pruning knife? 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION’S FINAL REPORT 


The mountainous labours of the Royal Commission, which began its 
sitting on the 9th November, 1893, which has published four portentous 
volumes of evidence, besides a library of smaller volumes containing 
sub-commissioners’ reports and other aids to the study of Agricultural 
Depression, are now concluded ; and Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
midwives in ordinary to the Government, have presented the public 
with the bouncing little blue-clad mouse. True, it is a fat mouse: 
three hundred and seventy foolscap pages are stuffed into its frame, 
and since publication there has been issued an overflow appendix of 
one hundred and forty-six pages in smaller type. It zs a mouse, 
nevertheless. Moreover, it knows itself to be a mouse. “We do not 
claim for these recommendations that either singly or in the aggregate 
they will prove to be a complete remedy for Agricultural Depression. 
They are in the nature of palliatives.”” So runs the dismally true 
addendum to the recommendations over the Commissioners’ signatures : 
and its appositeness is punctuated by the Supplementary Reports, and 
the Reservations and the Memoranda, wherein individual Commissioners 
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have expressed their dissent from their brethren, as well as in the 
separate Reports of the two Commissioners who refused their names 
to the Majority Report. It is a somewhat sorry outcome. Such a 
huge expenditure of time and labour might surely have been more 
fruitful. As a fact, it might easily have been more fruitful, had not 
the Commissioners, throughout their investigations, looked steadily 
over something which lay just beneath their noses. They scoured the 
horizon for signs and portents: for the most part they affected 
unconsciousness of an object close at hand and big enough well nigh 
to fill the ordinary vision. 


The Palliatives 





Let us first consider those matters before which the Commissioners’ 
courage did not quail. Their summarised recommendations range 
themselves under nine heads. First come the suggested amendments 
to the Agricultural Holdings Act. There are thirteen of them, and 
their main object is to secure justice for the farmer in his relations 
with the landlord. Such, for instance, is the recommendation that 
notice only to the landlord, not necessarily his consent, shall precede 
the undertaking of such works as the making of gardens, orchards, 
and osier beds not exceeding one acre, and the improvements of 
roads and watercourses. Suggestions are also made for arbitration 
with respect to compensation for long continued use of manures, &c., 
where the parties cannot agree. In these recommendations may be 
seen the foreshadowing of the Land Court. It is, of course, a long 
way from legal arbitrament over compensation for improvements to 
the establishment of a Judicial Rent system, but the presence for 
any purpose of the legal arbitrator in disputes between landlord and 
tenant is an ominous sign to opponents of the Land Court. But it must 
not be supposed that the Commission (excepting Mr. George Lambert) 
gives any countenance to the Land Court. So far as regards the 
specific proposals made in Mr. Thomas Ellis’s Welsh Land Court Bill, 
which was laid before them, the Commissioners state their conviction 
that a Land Court such as that outlined would be mischievous, pro- 
moting litigiousness, and doing nothing to raise the standard of 
cultivation. Their best argument against the proposal for a judicial 
re-fixing of rents every five years, is that during the final years of the 
quinquennial period tenants might be tempted to let their farms run 
down in the hope of getting a lower rent fixed for the next period. 
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But, surely, the drawing of effective clauses as a guard against that 
sort of fraud ought not to exceed the capacity of the Parliamentary 
draughtsman. It may be well enough to leave the competition rent 
system alone for the present, but when serious proposals are made for 
legislating on behalf of British Agriculture, the argument that the 
landlord would get the benefit of any such legislation, is bound to 
be expressed by a large section of the electorate with sufficient 
vehemence to imperil the passage of the needed legislation. Nor is 
the argument easily refuted. But I am diverging from my immediate 
subject. 

The next point dealt with is Tithe Rent Charge. This thorny topic 
is handled with characteristic gingerliness. The suggestion, for example, 
“that the tithe owner and the tithe payer should be empowered to enter 
into agreements for the reduction of the amount payable for a term of 
years, subject to the approval of a central authority, and, after due notice, 
to the Bishop of the Diocese,” can hardly be described as drastic. It 
will wart many palliatives of this attenuated kind to lift British 
Agriculture out of the mire. But all through the list there runs the 
same note of hesitancy and half-heartedness. 

Sometimes the Commissioners take refuge in vagueness, as in the 
third subject, Railway Rates. They recommend “that the Traffic Acts 
of 1888 and 1894 be amended so as to make clear and effective the 
intention of the Legislature in regard tc rates on foreign agricultural 
products and the increased rates generally since the end of 1893.” 
(They mean the end of 1892.) A final recommendation from a 
Commission to a Government could scarcely go further in the direction 
of vagueness. Nor does a reference to the body of the Report help us 
to find out what in the Commissioners’ opinion is wanted. ‘“ We cannot 
make specific legislative proposals,” they say. In another paragraph, 


however, we do come across a passage worth remembering. They refer 


to the Railway Companies’ contention that the proper method of 
determining railway rates is on the principle of “what the traffic will 
bear.” “Then,” say the Commissioners, “as regards the agricultural 
produce, which has fallen in value from 30 to 50 per cent., it is at 
least a primd facie grievance if the farmer finds that the rates have 
not fallen at all, and that the charge has become more than the 
traffic can bear.” Of more value than the Majority Report recom- 
mendation is Mr. Channing’s in his report, that “further legislation 
is necessary in order to enable traders to bring to the test, and the 
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courts to determine, the reasonableness of all rates, and of any part 
of a rate, whether made or increased before 1893 or not.... And 
more especially to enable traders and the courts to test with precision 
the real cost of all services and accommodation provided by railways, 
and the relation of the charges and rates imposed in respect of such 
services to the cost so determined.” 

Timorousness in reform is also evinced in the recommendations under 
the head of Sale of Imported Goods as Home Produce. To stop this 
fraud it is necessary that the produce—meat, cheese, &c.—should be 
marked, and the evidence laid before the House of Lords’ Committee 
proved the feasibility of marking. But the Commission will not go 
further than to recommend the registration of dealers in imported 
meat, the affixing of a notice over their shops, and the inspection of 
retail butchers’ shops. These reforms are good, but not good enough. 
There are shops which sell both home and imported meat: something 
more than a notice over the shop—viz., a labelling of the actual joints— 
is necessary to the prevention of fraud. 

Then there is the matter of Loans for Agricultural Improvements. 
The Commission recommends the advancing of public money to 
landowners for agricultural improvements, repayable, where the nature 
of the improvement permits, over a longer period than the twenty-five 
years now fixed by the Improvement of Land Act. This is all right ; 
but when on the subject of loaning public money for Agriculture, why 
should not the Commissioners have recommended lending (of course, 
for shorter periods) of money to farmers also? The recent disclosures 
before the Money Lending Committee prove that reform is badly 
wanted in this direction ; nor need a system of State loans interfere 
with the establishment of Agricultural Banks. The Agricultural 
Co-operative Bank deals more with the loaning of small sums; but 
often the tenant of a good sized farm needs a larger amount than the 
Agricultural Co-operative Banks of the kind known at present would 
care to advance. 

The Commission also recommends the proper definition and simple 
enforcing of tenants’ right to compensation for damage to crops by 
game preserved by their own or adjoining landowners ; it endorses the 
suggestions of the Food Products Adulteration Committee, especially 
the proposals to prohibit the artificial colouring of margarine in imita- 
tion of butter; it urges the granting of more assistance to the Board of 
Agriculture for the employment of correspondents to aid in the diffusion 
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of agricultural knowledge ; and it recommends legislation to raise the 
standard of middle class education, especially in the rural districts, to 
bestow on the Board of Agriculture more ample powers of control, and 
inspection over the whole system of technical and agricultural education, 
and to ordain the exclusive application to education, and an adequate 
share to agricultural education, of the residue grant under the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890. 

That is all. Excellent in its way is every recommendation, tending 
in the right direction, bound to effect some good. No hasty attempts 
at revolution, no carving of short cuts to the millennium. All of a kind 
to which the blandest Permanent Official could with scarce a qualm set 
his hand and seal. And when all these recommendations are translated 
into legislation English agriculture will still remain a prey to the 
Foreigner, and will have scarce its head and shoulders out of the Slough 
of Despond. Much of the work of extrication lies outside the power of 
the State, and consequently outside the province of the Agricultural 
Commission; but there is at least one most essential aid which the 
State might grant to Agriculture, and upon this the Commissioners are 
silent. 
























The Nameless Thing 





It was present with the Commissioners all through their investiga- 
tions. It must have got on their nerves eventually: the consciousness 
of its presence is revealed in almost every one of the final paragraphs 
of the Report ; but, like African savages shivering in the remembrance 
of a fetish, they will not mention its awful name. Yet they seem 
anxious that their readers should know of the Thing which oppresses 
their minds. They hint it darkly. They tell you that Agricultural 
Depression has become much worse even than it was at the time of the 
last Commission in 1832; they tell you of farms which bring in greatly- 
diminished profits or no profits at all, of the large number of farmers 
who have been ruined, and of the many who are still in a very precarious 
condition ; and of the diminution of labourers employed on the land. 
They carefully assure you that the remedies they suggest will only 
touch “some of the disadvantages under which Agriculture still labours.” 
In a last pathetic flight towards optimism they beg you to believe that 
under certain favouring circumstances now existing, and under such 
other favouring circumstances a; they trust will follow the adoption 
of their recommendations, combined with still further reductions in 
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railway rates, and with the spread of the co-operative spirit among the 
Farmers, possibly “even with the present low level of prices, the land 


of Great Britain which is reasonably favoured in point of either quality 
or situation will continue to be cultivated, in grass if not in arable, and 
will yield a profit, reduced indeed and more hardly gained, but fairly 
comparable, all circumstances considered, with that earned in other 


departments of industry.” 


But this hedged-around hope of most con- 


ditional salvation is quickly dissipated so far as regards the lands not 
favoured in point of quality or situation, in respect of which the 


Commissioners prophesy a time “when not only the payment of rent, 


but the cultivation of the land, will cease to be possible 


ere Failing 


a recovery of prices, it is probable, in our opinion, that more land will 
become wholly derelict, or will fall down to rough pasturage of little 


value.” 


“ Effective relief,” they exclaim in another paragraph, “ cannot 


be brought about by further reduction of rent, or by land tenure 


reforms.” 


And they bid us hope little from small holdings :—‘“In 


the face of the evidence before us we cannot say that in the 
distressed districts of which we are speaking, it is probable that small 
freeholders would farm the land to greater profit than the tenant- 
farmers would have done, or that the elimination of the landlords’ 
interest would keep land in cultivation which would otherwise be 
Later, their fearful hints become a thought more explicit. 
“ The grave situation,” they whisper, “is due to a long continued fall in 
prices. This fall is attributed by a great majority of witnesses to foreign 
And they almost blurt the secret out in their final 
paragraph :—“ Upon the remaining subject of discussion, viz., whether 


abandoned.” 


competition.” 


any and, if so, what remedy or remedies might be possible for the chief 
cause of depression, there is a considerable difference of opinion amongst 
us, and we think it desirable to close this part of the Report at its 


present stage.” 


Protection. 


The Report reminds me of a scene in Die Walkure. 


Now can’t you guess it? 


The Nameless Thing is 


Siegmund’s 


life is threatened ; Wotan’s magic sword, which is stuck in the roof 
tree, is powerful to save it; Siegmund is ignorant of its presence ; 
Sieglinde, who would save him, endeavours by mute yet meaning 


glances to direct his gaze towards the sword. 


More she is afraid to 


do in the presence of her husband, Siegmund’s wrathful foe. The 
Commissioners in similar fashion direct the threatened and defenceless 


agriculturist’s gaze towards the helping weapon of Protection. They 
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dare not be more explicit, for the mighty spirit of triumphant Cobdenism 
glowers keenly and watches their every word. But Siegmund eventually 
discovered his sword: Agricultural England, let us hope, will ere long 
discover hers. 

The Royal Agricultural Commission certainly cannot be con- 
gratulated upon its courage It will occupy a niche in history among 
the curious illustrations of men’s superstitious terror before a fetish, 
even after they have ceased with their sane minds to bel.cve in it. 


ERNEST E, WILLIAMS. 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


N the first sight of this title it may occur to some readers 
() that, like the Irishman who was assigned the task of writing 
an essay on “Snakes in Ireland,” I might conveniently 
exhaust the subject, as he did, mutatis mutandis, in three words :— 
“There is none.” Yet, if only in courtesy to his cxaminers, that 
gentleman might have protracted his discussion by inquiring whether, 
at least, there were no creatures in the country bearing some 
resemblance to these reptiles ; or, if there were none, what were the 
causes of their absence—which would have led to some curious 
geological speculations—and, finally, it might have been permissible to 
ask what would be the probable effect on the fauna and flora of the 
country if, in some future time, the reptiles aforesaid were to be there 
evolved or imported. On similar lines we may speculate tentatively 
upon the morals of nations, a subject which—unlike the question of 
the snakes—is one of great difficulty, of great importance, and of 
fascinating human interest. 

First, then, is there such a thing as International Morality ? or, 
rather, should nations, or can nations, in their intercourse with one 
another, regulate their conduct by the same rules of morality which 
govern the relations of individuals? If there is any difference in the 
respective codes of morality, in what does the difference consist, and 
what is the cause of the difference ? 

We are not now concerned with such logical differences as may be 
found in the fact that a corporation cannot be said to have a conscience, 
or, that the actions of the State are not elicited by any predominant 
motive upon which we can lay our finger, as in the case of a private 


person. An Act of Parliament, or a decision of the Cabinet, may be the 


issue of a multitude of conflicting or contradictory motives, making it 
difficult to fix the responsibility or estimate the ethical value of the 
result. One member may vote for war with Turkey solely from horror 
of the infidel, another from compassion for the oppressed Armenian, a 
third to obtain a hold over Constantinople, and a fourth “to dish the 
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Whigs,” and so on. These, and similar difficulties of divided respon- 
sibility, may constitute one of the several reasons why public bodies act, 
or seem to act, less conscientiously than individuals, and if the question 
before us were concerned with a single public act, such difficulties 
would have to be taken into account, but they may be eliminated when 
we are dealing with the international acts of centuries all over the 
globe, and we shall therefore regard the ethical character of the State’s 
action as if it had emanated from one mind and one will. Again, we 
are not discussing the relations of the State towards its subjects, or vice 
versd. Here undoubtedly exist reciprocal moral obligations, rights, and 
duties, though their extent and nature may be variously estimated, and 
accordingly we attribute to the State all sorts of natural virtues and 
vices, and even such theological qualities as Sabbath breaking, Bible 
loving, God-fearing so far as the legislation appears to favour or oppose 
these dispositions. Nor, is there any question here of what is called 
National Character, or the moral charactcristics which may distinguish 
the mass of the: people generally. We are at present concerned 
exclusively with the relations of one Sovereign and independent State 
as a whole with another such State as a whole—* Sovereign and 
independent States "—and therefore we do not use the word “nation” 
in the popular sense in which we speak, ¢.g., of the Irish nation, for 
Ireland can have no international relations. The native States of India 
were once nations, but are now so no longer. The several sovereigr 
States of North America comprising the Union are similarly not 
“nations,” in the sense of this paper, for they are not independent. In 
fact, the integrity and perfection of a nation is to be constitutionally 
capable of fighting. It cannot hold free intercourse with other nations 
until it can follow up speech with blows. 

It is at once obvious that the field of international morality is a 
very narrow one. Except as a pleasantry we can hardly think in this 
connexion of the evangelical virtues of charity, mercy, forgiveness, 
humility, or any sort of altruism. The kind of virtues in any way 
practicable or to be expected are, let us say, justice or honesty, fidelity 
to word and treaty, truth. We may add two qualities, which may or 
may not be virtues, and which may be useful to a burglar, prudence and 
courage. Or, regarding such moral international acts on the negative 
side, we may take as a measure the primitive prohibitions of the Hebrew 
decalogue, four of which may certainly be laid upon nations in their 
dealings with one another :—“ Thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
Vol. XVII.—No, ror. 2u 
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kill; thou shalt not bear false witness or lie; thou shalt not covet.” 
The bare enumeration unavoidably smacks of irony, but this by the 
way. Some writers would restrict the possible ethical action of States 
within narrower limits than are here indicated. Lord Lytton, for 
example, addressing the Glasgow University in 1888, remarks :—“ First 
of all, the subjects of private morals, that is individuals, differ from the 
subjects of public morals, that is nations, so widely, that hardly a 
proposition applicable to the one can be properly applied to the other. 
In the next place, of the classes of obligations which constitute private 
morals, only one, namely, justice, has a place in public morals ; and the 
sort of justice which finds its place in public morals is totally different 
from the justice which relates to individuals. ... . The only justice 
to be recognised here consists mainly in moderation and kindly prudence.” 
A critic of Lord Lytton substantially agreeing with him but objecting 
to the curious qualification “kindly prudence,” writes :-—‘ Justice within 
the State involves impartiality in dealing with competing claims of 
individuals, whereas the State is said to act justly towards neighbouring 
States if it is prudent, 2.e., looks after its own interests.” No one will 
care to deny that in this sense, nations, as a rule, act towards each 
other with the perfection of justice. Extending, however, the possible 
ethical acts between nation and nation as far as may be conceivable, 
and interpreting them as we do the acts of individuals, it is necessary 
to ask in what measure have they been put in practice in times past 
or are they being practised now ? 

It would seem that the nation in its public acts ought to stand 
at the highest possible level of ethical conduct. The representatives 
and spokesmen through whom the State speaks in international 
dealings are picked men of the community, men of wisdom, moral 
culture, and responsibility, Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors, and, if 
such virtues as justice, honour, truth, fidelity, were anywhere to be 
practised in a notable or heroic degree, it might be expected from 
these men acting in their representative character. But, on the 
contrary, statecraft and diplomacy are everywhere bye-words of 
reproach, meaning lying, deception, and intrigue. Indeed, it cannot 
be denied that the international history of civilised States appears 
to be a record of perpetual selfishness, ambition, and greed, involving 
a policy of treachery and injustice which necessarily provokes constant 
outbreaks of violence and bloodshed. 

This state of things, which needs explanation, led at the dawn of 
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modern times a certain school of Italian or Florentine statesmen, who 
had a habit of regarding facts as they appeared to be and not as one 
would like them to be—to use the language of despair. Guicciardini, 
in his Dialogues, quotes Bernardo del Nero to Capponi :—* This advice 
may appear cruel and unconscientious, and so in truth itis .... and 
for this reason thy great-grandfather Gino wrote in those Recordi of 
his, that the Council of Ten for War should always be composed of 
persons who loved their country better than their souls decause it ts 
impossible to regulate Governments and States according to the precepts of 
Christian law.” Moreover, it appeared to these thinkers that, whereas 
among individuals vice in the long run is rarely triumphant or even 
unpunished, in the case of nations, as a rule, it is the other way. The 
greatest political successes and the best results to civilisation seem to 
fall to the strong and cautious robber. “ The cruelties and tricks of 
Louis XI initiated the unity and greatness of France. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, a master of deceit, founded the new monarchy of Spain,” and 
so through a long enumeration of such successful immoralities, as we 
should cail them, proceeds that historical artist who delights to paint 
the nude in an unconventional manner, and makes you blush from his 
too gross adherence to nature, Machiavelli. As to England, the policy 
which may be said to have preserved, not only in England herself but in 
Scotland and indeed Europe, Protestantism and liberty, if they are good 
things ; the policy which created British maritime and commercial supre- 
macy, if that be a good thing ; which virtually led to the Union of the 
Crowns under James VI, and put a stop to the fratricidal wars of centuries, 
if that too be good, was the policy of Anne Boleyn’s daughter, of whom 
Mr. Green writes :—‘ Nothing is more revolting and nothing is more 
characteristic of the Queen than her shameless mendacity. It was an 
age of political lying, but in the profusion and recklessness of her 
lies Elizabeth was without a peer in Christendom.” Machiavelli, who 
however did not live to see this model of successful political craft, 
exclaims :—*“ Of what avail, then, to imagine ideal Governments that 
have never been and can never be? Of what use to recommend a 
course of poiicy that is followed by none, nor ever has been followed, 
and that would prove the ruin of him who would follow it.’ “ Earth is 
sick,” cries Wordsworth, “and Heaven is weary of the hollow words, 
which States and kingdoms utter, when they talk of Truth and Justice.” 

But the case is not so weak as to need strong language. That a 
difference between personal and national morals exists, and is one not 
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of degree only but of principle, is virtually admitted by men of the 
most opposed schools of political thought. When John Bright failed 
to recognise the glorics of the Pax Britannica, established in India on 
the ruins of a hundred native States, and denounced British rule as 
the result of “ambition, conquest, and crime,” Sir James Stephen, 
indignantly spurning this “view of the common-place shopkeeper 
intensified by the prejudices of the Quaker,” maintained that “ ambition 
was the incentive to all manly virtues, and conquest an essential factor 
in the building up of all nations.” “Justice without force,” he adds 
(and force here stands for a great deal), means the pursuit of unattainable 
ideals.” “There are acts,” he says elsewhere, “of which the justice 
and virtue cannot be disproved, and which no man ever ventures to 


propose to a nation. An unexpressed conviction pervades mankind that 


the ordinary rules of morality do not quite reach the case of national acts.” 

Why not? Unfortunately, this very able criminal lawyer and 
essayist, who constantly hovers about the subject, never ventures upon 
a definite answer. “ Morality has its limits,” he says, and he takes 
refuge in “mystery.” “The question as to what is right or wrong for 
a nation to do depends upon the further question as to what a nation 
is and for what purposes it exists, and of this we know exceedingly 
little, and our habits of thought do not encourage speculation.” It is tu 
be feared, however, that our habits of thought thereby dangerously tend 
to encourage self-delusion and cant. In spite, then, of all such repre- 
hensible habits, let us put this further question:—“ What may be the 
cause of the differences referred to ?” 

Assuming, then, that this diversity in the moral standards is an 
evil, we may trace it back to the very birth of nations. The State 
is evolved by a natural process, as it were, from within. Men and 
women increase and multiply, and in time their gregarious or sociah 
instincts prompt them to cohere, organise, and form a Government— 
that is, a State. With the State come law, order, harmony—making 
for rightecusness. The State is self-sufficient ; and there is no intrinsic 
reason why there ever should be more than one. But the moment 
you get a plurality of States, each claiming to be sovereign, free, and 
independent, that moment you get anarchy in germ, and a kind of 
anarchy in which morality, as the private citizen understands it, can 
take no root. 

No doubt such separate nations arise under the pressure of outward 
circumstances—the barriers of mountain and sea isolating groups of 
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mankind and resulting in different languages and religions—so that 
these nations spring up, here and there, the one scarcely knowing of 
the other’s existence ; and as long as these natural barriers effectually 
keep them asunder and give to each room for free movement within 
their own bounds, there cannot be said to be anarchy—only free and 
wholesome individuality. 

But as soon as these sovereign and independent nations come into 
close contact, where is the security for peace and order? Reasonable 
beings thus situated, as, for instance, settlers in some new territory, 
come to terms, form a society, appoint or find a government or 
sovereign, and between them pay for the policeman. Nations—which 
we have agreed to regard as rational and moral units—have not done, 
and won't do anything of the sort. They recognise no common good. 
Each is an end to itself. Nations as nations are wanting in the 
gregarious and social instincts which are the foundations of morality. 
In a word, among men, sympathy makes morals. Whereas, nations, in 
their intercourse with nations, know next to nothing of sympathy, and 
therefore have next to nothing of morals. But I may go too far in 
personifying nations, and you may object. As the government of the 
nation is, after all, composed of men, and even good men, what has 
become of their sympathy ? The answer must be, that it is neutralised 
or swallowed up by that virtue, vice, or passion which has no place 
whatever in the private relations of man and man, but usurps the 
highest place in the relations of States, Patriotism. Patriotism, the 
noblest fruit of national self-assertion, a passion stronger sometimes 
than even human love or religion, is at the basis of international 
activity. It is the very negation of international sympathy and the 
glorification of National Egoism. Patriotism is, moreover, not mere 
love of country. It is, or tends to become, an heroic, quasi-supernatural 
act of faith, by which a man steadfastly believes that his own country 
is the best of all countries and has a mission or destiny or a potentiality 
to dominate over others, so that the common good of humanity, if the 
idea of such a common good is ever reached, is identified with the good 
of one’s own country. Thus, the good man who enters the Council 
Chamber of nations, puts off his human sympathy and puts on 
Patriotism. Hence a direct opposition between the sources of private 
and international morality. The ortgo madz is the claim of independent 
existence. This is the original blot, the International Original Sin, 
for which, as yet, there has been revealed no effectual Baptism. 
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Again, the interests of these surging, overlapping, hungry nations 
necessarily clash, and disputes arise. They have, in their dealings with 
one another, no law, no judge, no superior ; and their rudimentary morals 
—such as they are—have no sanction. Their only appeal is to brute 
force. So that, finally, every powerful nation becomes a standing 
menace to its neighbour, and a perpetual provocation to breaches of 
the peace. Not Peace—as the jurists would have us believe—but War, 
actual war, or preparation for war, or dread of war (in the words of the 
moderate Sir Thos. More, “ beastly war”), constitutes the normal inter- 
national relations. Treaties of peace are, for the most part, extorted by 
violence at the mouth of the cannon. Treaties of amity are the seeking 
of allies or fellow combatants in the impending struggle. In the 
language of the newspapers of to-day :—* The dual alliance has divided 
Europe into two hostile camps”; and yet we are supposed to be at 
peace! This is surely an anarchical condition of things, necessarily 
resulting, however, from the first principles of multiple national 
existence, and incompatible with the rules of morality as between 
man and man. 


Then for actual injustice or illegality lying at the very root of these 
relations—take, first, the question of Dominion. What right has any 


one nation to appropriate to itself a portion of the globe and say “ Here 
I am lord and master,” and bar out the rest of the world? The private 
ownership of land is held with the consent of the community—or if the 
community no longer consents it (the ownership) will go—and it is 
protected and safeguarded so long by the law and police. But what- 
ever theorists may say there is no such real “ recognition ” on the part of 
nations. “As a matter of fact,” writes a learned American professor, 
commenting on Fichte’s Sczence of Rights (and I quote him not now for 
his inferences but for his statement of the fact), “not a single State 
recognises the possessions of the other, but only awaits an opportunity 
to appropriate them, and the ground of this is that a /ega/ relation is 
possible only between individuals, but zo¢ between States when such 
States assume to be absolute bodies. From this universal uncertainty 
of [national] property in all countries .... arises the unlawfulness 
of all States which do not embrace the possibility of annexing the 
whole globe, or of uniting the whole human race under one form of 
government.” 

Then take the question of war already touched upon. What sort of 
ethical justice is there in the mode of settling disputes as to ownership 
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of bits of territory, payment of money debts, reparation for insults to a 
flag, &c., by a national duel—involving a horrible massacre of thousands 
of men? The victor acting as judge in his own cause, assesses the 
damages to his own profit. There need be no proportion between the 
injury done—if there be any injury—and the penalty exacted. The 
only limit to the ambition and vindictiveness of the stronger nation is 
the danger he may incur by exciting the jealousy of other neighbours, 
or of so permanently exasperating the vanquished as to create in them 
a dangerous spirit of revenge. The old answer, always a poor one, was 
that of Lord Bacon :—“ Wars are no massacres, but the highest trial of 
right when States, acknowledging no superior on earth, put themselves 
upon the justice of God.’ So at one time were regarded trials by 
combat, trials by wager, and ordeals in litigation between private 
citizens. Nowadays the suggestion has an air of profanity. As a 
later philosopher admits :—‘ Since every State has not the same 
amount of strength as of right, war may promote as often, 7/ not oftener, 
the cause of injustice as the cause of justice.’ The clause “if not 
oftener” is well put, for, obviously, the provocation to fight is more 
likely to come from the stronger party or the bully irrespective of his 
right. “ But,” he continues, “war is the ov/y means to compel a State, 
and hence the prod/em must be to arrange matters so that the just cause 
should always be victorious.” 

Unfortunately, however, Johann Gottlieb Fichte quitted this world 
without having solved for us the problem or having “ arranged matters ” 
as he promised. But he has left on record a view of the morals of war 
which is as entertaining as some of the most brilliant efforts of Jesuit 
casuistry. “The object of war,” he explains, “is not to kill but to drive 
away and disarm the force which protects the country. In a hand-to- 
hand fight you kill another to escape being killed yourself, in right, 
therefore, of self-defence, and not in virtue of any right conferred by the 
State to kill the enemy, for no State has that right or can confer it. 
So,” he continues, ‘‘as to the modern manner of conducting warfare by 
cannons and guns” (firing at a distance) “it is not the object to kill 
with the bullets, but merely to drive away the enemy from the place 
covered by the guns. If, nevertheless, the enemy remains it is his own 
fault if the bullets hit him.” That is, Bismarck and Von Moltke order 
five hundred thousand men to march on Paris, firing off guns ail the 
time. And if a Frenchman puts his foolish head in the way and gets 
killed, the blame is entirely his own and not the German’s. Did 
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Mr. Gilbert ever hit upon, or Sir Arthur Sullivan ever set, an idea 
more deliciously topsy-turvy ? 

But to return to more serious matters than German metaphysics :— 
In suggesting that existing international relations are fundamentally 
and essentially lawless, and therefore incompatible with the production 
of ordinary morals, I shall not be allowed by my critic to forget what 
is called /nxternational Law, or the principles and rules which govern, 
or are supposed to govern, these relations. These rules, sometimes by 
flippant persons called the “Rules of the Game,” are educed from the 
customs and traditions recognised, or partially recognised, by certain 
powerful nations, and they have been elaborated and wrought into 
a system by jurists and philosophers, whose laudable object has been 
to mitigate the horrors of war, minimise their occasions, and generally 
to improve the manners and courtesies of nations in their intercourse 
with one another. But if the relations themselves are illicit, or ethically 
objectionable, you do not remove the radical defects by merely hiding 
their coarseness or preventing some possible or accidental evil conse- 
quences. Sometimes, indeed, you may rather give vitality and fixity 
to the original fault by imparting to it an air of legality. This, it would 
appear from the confessions of the learned, has happened in the present 
case. First of all, let us not be deluded by high-sounding metaphor. 

(1) International law is not a code of international morality. It 
does not pretend to be. Its fundamental principle is distinctly non- 
moral. “The doctrine of the absolute independence of separate 
States,” writes Professor Lorimer, in his J/mstztutes, “amounts to a total 
repudiation of international responsibility. . . . . The relation of 
citizen to citizen involves the duty of mutual protection. Is the 
recognised State entitled to claim from the community of States aid 
and protection if its continued existence as a State is in jeopardy?” 
The answer is, No. 

(2) “International law” is not Jaw. It has no proper legislator or 
judiciary, and no sanction. 

(3) “International law” is not zzternational ; for (and this is its 
ugliest blot) it is confined to the so-called “family of nations,” the 
self-elected clique of powerful ones, who have mainly framed these rules 
for their own benefit. (Turkey, by the way, was admitted into this not 
altogether Happy Family so recently, I believe, as 1856.) International 
law does not deal even Lord Lytton’s “kindly moderation” towards 
the stranger, the poor, or the cripple at the gate. A Glasgow professor 
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of the science, in up-to-date lectures of last year, thus illustrates this 
amiable principle :—“ Unorganised bodies,” or bodies without the family 
circle, “ are generally dealt with as objects of right, but not as possessors 
of legal rights themselves” (very much, therefore, as slaves within a 
State). “Ina collision between a European State and an African tribe 
the European State is regarded as the sole good. ar is an evil between 
European States, because they are both postulated as ends. In an 
African battle it is only the European loss of life that is counted.” 
Again :—“ The mistaken attempt to treat the native Indian States by 
the Law of Nations was atoned for in blood and gold” ; and as to semi- 
barbarous China, remember that “the murder of an English missionary 
by a Chinese mob is an insult to Europe (‘ Europe’ underlined), and 
is intended to be an insult.” The inferences are obvious. 

(4) “International law ”—which is not law, and not international— 
is, moreover, zo¢ an accepted code of “ honour among thieves,” such as 
the rules which may prevail among banditti for the fair distribution of 
spoils, or as the would-be excellent regulations for the improvement 
of the prize ring made under the auspices of an eminent Scottish 
nobleman. For these are known, accepted, and fairly acted upon by 
the parties concerned. Whereas, says Professor Lorimer of the Law 
of Nations :—“ There is not one of its doctrines with reference to which 
a scientific determination has been arrived at, or even a ripe public 
opinion has been formed.” 

What, then, does it effect ? Sir Henry Maine replies :—It “creates 
among nations a law-abiding sentiment”; that is, of course, not a 
sentiment in favour of the moral law, but a sentiment in favour of the 
rules of the aforesaid Law of Nations, which is no law. 

The consideration of International Law, however, leads us to the 
heart of the present discussion. Sir H. Maine, exemplifying the strong 
and wholesome restraint which this “law-abiding sentiment” exerts 
upon nations when under temptation to fight, selects three rules laid 
down in the well-known work of Mr. W. E. Hall—rules which Maine 


pronounces to be “ good law” :— 


1. “The right of any State to organise itself in such manner as it 
may choose” (z.e., adopt any sort of constitution, religious or 
civil despotism, domestic institutions, commercial codes, &c., 
except, of course, China, which is not in the Family). 

2. “ The right to do within its own dominions whatever acts it may 

think calculated to render it strong or prosperous” (z.¢., mass 
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troops on the frontier, erect fortresses or sail ironclads under its 
neighbour’s nose). 

3. “Unlimited right to occupy unappropriated territory, or to 
incorporate new provinces wrth the free consent (!) of their 
inhabitants” (ze, as it is sometimes worded, the right of 
“cosmopolitan expansion,” a beautifully comprehensive phrase!). 


Now, Maine points out how, over and over again, within this century 
respect for these rules has preserved contentious nations from coming to 
blows. But is it not clear that these rules contain precisely those non- 
ethical elements against which the individual conscience or the religious 
conscience is more and more rising in revolt? The first two mean 
Non-Intervention writ large as far as the Family of Nations is con- 
cerned, and the third means Intervention, wherever and whenever 
prudent, in the case of weaker nations or peoples with coloured skins. 
It is just these principles which tend to throw the rules of International 
Law into the sharpest conflict with the axioms of private morality. 
Even in democratic Britain the people are practically (sometimes 
fortunately) kept outside the inner circle of the foreign political 
machinery, upon which they can only exercise an indirect influence. 
But this influence is bound to increase, and its tendency will be to 


break down the bulwarks, weak as they are, which safeguard peace 
and liberty and to precipitate infinite mischief. For if, on grounds 
of altruistic virtue or in view of abstract justice, we disregard our 
national interests, we do so to the peril of the Empire. If, on the other 
hand, by indiscriminate knight errantry we set forth to redress the 
wrongs of other nations and provoke them to retaliate by correcting ws, 
we inevitably bring about a pandemonium. 


In answer to such pleas as this we often hear excellent persons, in 
and out of the pulpit, exclaim :—* Nations must do right whatever 
comes of it. tat justitia, ruatce@lum!” It has always seemed to me 
that this rhetorical phrase expresses the extremity of wickedness. If 
heaven is to fall—if that means anything—hell must take its place. 
It at least supposes the utter ruin of mankind, and that would be 
Summa Injuria. Morality was made for man—not man for morality. 
What petty immorality or sectarian act of injustice in any corner of the 
earth can be set against a supreme injustice to the whole of humanity ? 
“Perish India!” is a kindred cry only one degree less wicked ; for 
“Perish India” means desolation, massacre, cruelty, the oppression of 
millions, and the downfall of the Empire, which at least, as things stand, 
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is the main stronghold on earth of liberty and the best security for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. All ordinary laws of 
morality, then, must give way before the higher law, Sa/us retpublice, 
or the highest law of all, Salus mundt, suprema lex. Anyhow, we must 
make the best of circumstances that we cannot now alter, and of two 
evils choose the least. 

Is it, after all, wrong for a wation—as we are generally agreed it 
would be for an individual—to do a little evil that a great good may 
come? I ask. I do not know. Sir James Stephen said he didn’t 
know. Lord Wolseley apparently thinks not—not even for an 
individual when acting on behalf of the nation—for in his Soldiers’ 
Pocket Book, instructing spies how to lie with audacity and success, he 
remarks that some people “keep hammering away that honesty is the 
best policy and that truth always wins in the long run,” but “these 
pretty little sentences do well for a copy-book, but a man who acts 
upon them had better sheath his sword for ever.” 

Again, it has been asked—and I want the questions answered—if 
“a life spent in the discharge of Christian duties is the highest form of 
life?” “Is there, after all, not something more valuable than blame- 
lessness and something higher than innocence in a nation?” Or 
should we be “ prepared to sacrifice the history of this country for a 
history of unbroken inoffensiveness—relieved by no heroism, exalted 
by no greatness—as, say, that of the Esquimaux ?” 

But it is not my object to attempt a reconciliation of the two moral 
standards, or to justify international usages by any other plea than that 
of dire necessity. That object is rather—while admitting the ideal 
desirability of nations acting according to our private notions of 
morality—to insist that they have never done so, and can never do so, 
as long as they remain in their aboriginal condition, voluntarily subject, 
as it were, to the primitive law of nature and the animal struggle for 
existence. Can the ideally desirable end of universal peace be ever 
attained, even under altered circumstances? Some writers, as David 
Strauss in The Old Faith and the New, ridicule this aspiration and 
say :—“ You may as well try to abolish thunderstorms.” But with all 
respect to Dr. Strauss, free will and moral causes do not work on the 
same lines as electricity. History has had, as yet, no experience of that 
event, that crisis in mundane affairs, which must come some day, 
perhaps within two or three centuries, viz., the complete peopling of the 
whole habitable globe. The effect of this upon morals, private and 
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national, must be immense. Once Great Britain, for instance, has 
satisfied her prodigious appetite for annexation, has quite digested her 
last African meal and hoisted the Union Jack upon the North Pole ; 
when savage or inferior races are wiped out, or are elevated to an equal 
level of civilisation over the whole earth, so that the Family of Nations 
should embrace every State in them, at least, one great provocation to 
war will be removed. Possibly nations may then confederate into 
a universal commonwealth, with a central judiciary and executive, 
forming a vast United States of Humanity, such as the excellent 
Fichte and Professor Harris have dreamt of. When the brotherhood 
of mankind is something more than an expression, War may become 
a thing of the past, and the human conscience triumph for a time over 
Nature’s great law of battle. 

And what then? Nature will not, I think, have to wait long for her 
revenge. If the beasts of the forest were to meet in council, and if, 
on the motion of the tiger, the carnivora were to agree to become 
vegetarians, the elephant would applaud their abandonment of a 
disgusting habit, but the sagacious creature would foretell with 
certainty the speedy extinction of the species. With the cessation 
of war—‘ beastly war,” if you will—comes the cessation of the most 
powerful stimulus to heroism, mighty deeds, and glory. Decay must 
gradually set in upon the whole social frame. The epic vanishes from 
poetry, art becomes insipid, even our games and diversions lose their 
flavour. “ Waterloo,” said the old Duke, “was won in the playing fields 
of Eton.” Field sports, cricket, and football will cease to have an object 
or an interest. Chess, draughts, even the milder joys of our children’s 
Beggar-my-neighbour, will be discarded as painful reminiscences of the 
obsolete Law of Nations. The world will be drawing to its end—the 
nations must die, and why not? It would not at least be by any 
violence or cruelty, but it would be a natural death, pious, and 
meritorious, a regutescens in pace, from the suppression of ambition 
and the extinction of desire. With the end of Desire, says the Oriental 
sage, comes the end of life ; and so the end of humanity, the National 
Euthanasia—Nirvana. 


T. G. LAw. 





LETTERS OF GENIUS 
A Human Document from the Waste Paper Basket 


Y friend, the sub-editor of Zhe Liverpool Guardian, was in the 

M midst of his nightly struggle against the evil machinations of 

the country correspondents and the telegraph clerks. Now 

and then I gave him such advice as a decent cigar suggested, but I regret 
to say that he was, as usual, ungrateful. 

“Look here!” he said, turning away for a moment to his private 
desk, and taking a bundle of rather dusty papers out of it. “ Just amuse 
yourself with these for a little, old man, and dry up that everlasting 
rivulet of yours.” 

I smiled serenely enough, for I am used to the dear fellow’s 
occasional explosions, and took the bundle, which consisted of about 
a dozen letters neatly fastened together with an old blue necktie. 

“What are they all about?” I asked, as I settled my feet comfort- 
ably on the mantelshelf, just clear of a belated cup of luke-warm cocoa. 
But at that instant a messenger hurried in with suppressed excitement 
and a sheet of “flimsy.” One of the more important wheels of the 
social or Parliamentary machine—I forget which, just now—had 
unexpectedly gone out of gear. Amongst the many results that 
followed, my friend the sub-editor had to perform for the ath time 
the miracle of getting a quart of news into a pint bottle, and I was left 
for the next two hours to the undisturbed enjoyment of the documents 
which here follow :— 

(1,) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 5th, 1895. 
The Editor of Zhe Liverpool Guardian. 

Sik,—I beg to explain that I sent you to-day by parcel post 
an essay upon Manchester. I am quite aware that it might be 
considered to be my duty to go more into details of my own history 


and experiences than I have done in such an article. But I could 
amend it in that respect, if you so desire, before you print it. You will 
observe that I mention in it my opinion—taken from self-analysis— 
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that geniuses are child-like. If the essay is printed by you, it will to 
that extent be autobiographic. 

I am writing humbly. It is no use boasting in this world. 

I ought to mention, perhaps, that I sent the essay to the Editor of 
The Liverpool Daily Mail, who rejected it—I do not know why. I have 
always understood that editors were jealous of clever young fellows 
springing up around them. I hope you are an exception, though I fear 
you cannot circulate the essay so widely as Zhe Maz/ would have done. 
(But you are welcome to it.) I may assure you that I cannot improve 
upon it at all. This is the third altered copy I have constructed. 


I have its contents cxactly in my memory, and I do not wish to alter 
anything. 
I am not quite sure of all the names I have given to the streets in 


my essay, as I have never cared to ask people things in my wanderings 
about Manchester, and it was often too dark to see the names. But 
I imagine it as just as well if there is some mistake and opening for 
criticism in an essay thus describing the artistic impression of a city, 
especially if it is to be permanently read. 

I am myself more of a pedestrian than a literary person. My age is 
twenty-seven. 

As regards Manchester manners, possibly those of the educated 
classes are vulgar and coarse a little. I think that I would prefer to 
leave the part dealing with the manners pretty much as it is now. 

Trusting not to be misunderstood as to my hints on being a genius, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
HARRY CORNELIUS. 


P.S.—I never was told that the building which I describe as the 
People’s Palace was really an edifice of that nature; or that it was 
actually erected from the proceeds of the Exhibition. But there seems 
little possibility of error here—H. S. C. 

It is to get a little attentionZto my essay that I shall take the liberty 
of again writing to you about{my abilities.—H. S. C. 


(2.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 


April 9th, 1895. 
To the Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 


DEAR S1r,—As I did not ask for the return (if rejected) of my essay 
upon Manchester, I have no means of knowing whether it is receiving 
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the attention which it merits from you. In case it should be receiving 
such, I venture now to make a few remarks regarding it and regarding 
myself. In the first place, I will ailow that I do not know at all whether 
the essay is a good one. It cost me some little pains (but I am not in 
working training). As regards the slightly humorous—or intended to 
be such—remarks about the annual and permanent picture shows, they 
have a flavour of conceit. So far as I am concerned, I do not wish to 
alter them. If the essay should receive, on its being printed, any large 
amount of attention, its peculiarity of being written by a persen 
independent of society or class—if it has such—will be protected by the 
fact that the writer is a genius. 

A few remarks upon my own life may be pertinent to this, and will 
let you know my history, and so on. 

At the age of sixteen I left Uppingham, after six years of education 
there. (I had entered school at a younger age than the majority of 
boys do, my mother having died young.) I went then to an office in 
the City of London, and was an apprentice for the space of two or three 
years. I broke my apprenticeship to learn farming, having been more 
taken by the farmers than I was by my mercantile folks and surround- 
ings. At this part of my life I was often in religious difficulties—and 
these of a kind severe enough to make me absolutely despairing, and 
soon. As a result of a fit of despondency I returned from learning 
farming to the office. After a few months’ really hard work I took to 
the farming again, to the extent of going to the College of Agriculture 
at Aspatria. I only remained there for a few weeks, having gone near 
the end of aterm. At this time I was a landed proprietor in Cumber- 
land, my father having bequeathed to me, his only son, the estate of 
Naemansthwayt, near Keswick. I never have been in any situation 
or at any college since I left Aspatria—my life having been at 
Naemansthwayt or at my aunt’s house in Birkenhead, for the next few 
years from such time as I left Aspatria College. (The estate was 
sold, as it was mortgaged to a very large extent, and as I had no capital 
left me to keep it up with.) Young people get “ freer” in some respects 
(I do not refer to morals), when they are not in situations or under 
control in any way. Since I took to learning farming I had gradually 
become more indifferent to my elders than most fellows are. Not very 
long after my leaving Aspatria I began to suspect that I was a genius, 
At this time, also (or a little previously), I fell in love—not in a 
sentimental way—from a conviction that, in a young lady friend of my 
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temporary acquaintance, I had found a girl exceptionally pleasing to 
me. I never saw her again to speak to (to this day). I know now, 
although I did not know at the time, that the lady in question is a very 
clever woman. I wrote letters to her, and to her relatives—not to any 
purpose, however. I called on one brother once, and he gave me real 
encouragement—the condition of an introduction being that I would 
first publish. 

I was fixed for several years in a very disheartening way, waiting 
till I got a reply from my sweetheart—who I now felt sure was a very 
clever woman. She never replied to one of my letters. I was very 
fond of her (I have always fancied), till I began to think that she did 
not care a fraction for me—not even to the extent of ordinary kindness, 
At last I left off that courtship altogether. It had been the means of 
rendering me very urhappy. 

I need not follow my personal history further in this style. I may 
say that on leaving Aspatria—or not so much as a year afterwards— 
just at the time, or so, that I was in love first with the lady above- 
mentioned, I began to think that I was a genius. I laid my plans, or 
rather I resolved upon my future principles in life carefully. I had 
always been a gentle and sensitive fellow, and, alas! a tremendously 
passionate one as regards morals. 

As a matter of fact, my morals broke down after this period; a 
result due largely to my complete unhappiness, and my disappointed 
and yet never-ended hopes about my sweetheart. 

It is only strong passions that have been my misfortune. I am not 
an immoral fellow, nor am I careless of others’ morals. 

My estate was sold a few years ago. It did not yield me much 
money. I am still living on the interest of it, &c., &c. At the present 
time I am very hard up for money, as my funds are all in Investments 
not yet due. My solicitor has—with either good or bad intentions—put 
my capital into Investments. To-day, and lately, I have not any money 
at all, and am living here with my aunt: I have not enough money to 
take my furniture out of store, or to take a ticket to Liverpool. It is 
no wonder that I am trying to write an essay! I have spent a large 
part of my capital (though not all of it selfishly, 1 may add). 

I suppose that if one believes that he is a genius, he gradualiy gets 
out of the ordinary system of obedience, and so on. I have for some 
years felt myself alone in the world. I do not seek to be so—if neces- 
sary, | am prepared to undergo the toil that others undergo. 
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It is a fact—I speak from expericnce—that the nature of a genius 
is just this—nothing more than other men and women, but less in very 
many of the various kinds of characteristics of human nature. A 
genius’s manhood is on the basis of infancy or childhood all his life— 
(whether he try to hide the fact, or whether he acknowledge it). 

Before stating what I have done in the way of utilising my talents 
of recent years, I will venture to mention that I bear a considerable 
resemblance to Thomas Carlyle in my features, and that I consider that 
{ am like him in nature and in intellect: but that 1 have a much more 
amorous disposition than he had. 

My talents are all, apparently, of one kind, with two divisions, viz., 
the power of thinking and power of observing. I am not “clever” 
otherwise, though not stupid. (It is my idea that those fellows at school 
or college who are very scholarly are rather scholars than geniuses. I 
think that geniuses are just such men as a farmer or a shopkeeper, with 
their heads full of genius instead of the ordinary degree of intellect.) 

I have kept note-books of recent years—during the last three years, 
perhaps—containing my chief thoughts and observations during that 
period. This work has been one division of what I have somewhat 
systematically attempted to keep up. I have also been wide-awake to 
form my opinions, and so on. My body has gone through more than 
my head, possibly, as I have become quite a pedestrian. The reason 
of my not publishing was, originally, because of religious difficulties 
delaying my pen; and since that time, that I have been very unhappy. 
I am not naturally a prolific writer, unless full of facts—all my know- 
ledge, however important, being put down without being made into a 
long-enough piece to form a publishable essay. I have not yet learnt 
how to “enlarge,” as an uncle of mine, who has made the same 
observation regarding his own abilities, calls it. At one time, when 
I was not quite a young man, perhaps—I was too careless in my 
morals—I never ceased trying to do well—I mean that I was never a 
wicked fellow—but I gave myself license. I gave this up gradually, 
and on my taking a house for the first time last autumn I very much 
improved in morality. Previous to that time I had often been so ill and 
weak that I was compelled to get assistance—my situation being that 
I might have failed in my memory while walking about the streets of 
cities. I had no home at this time—as I did not care to stay with 
other relatives, and my aunt had no home at that time, and was living 
with some relatives. I ought to have stayed with her doubtless. I 
Vol. XVII.—No. 101. 21 
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may have had good reasons for not doing so—I hardly remember just 
now. I have been saved from an almost certain failure of memory by 
some woman on at least one occasion. It was a question to me often 
whether I preferred to do wrong or to perish—in that my obvious duty 
was to save my intellect. 

I have often been somewhat, sometimes extremely, ill, and gone 
home to an hotel. My life has been free of its faults for a year now, 
practically speaking, or at any rate, I am at this day a very different 
fellow as regards my mcrals than I once was, the result of many an 
effort. London is a most unfortunate place for a genius—it is so hard 
and stern in its style ; it chokes his soul and feelings as much as it does 
his body by its fogs. 

I have told the Editor all facts regarding myself, in order that I 
might be known to him in every respect. I hope that I can say that 
my principles are as safe as the Bank of England if I get into print. I 
have a conscience, and want to be of use to humanity. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 


(3-) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April oth, 1895. 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 

DEAR SIR,—I wrote at length to-day regarding my essay upon 
Manchester and other matters. It is probably quite unnecessary for 
me to mention that I once recently wrote the Editor of Zhe Liverpool 
Daily Mail to the effect that I was going soon to attempt writing an 
essay entitled “The Eternal Laws.” I had no feeling of any kind more 
favourable towards The Mail than The Guardian. I always admired 
The Mail editor's style of composition, and Zhe Mail was the paper 
that I usually saw at home. 

I know nothing of whether my essay has merits of any description. 
Perhaps it was not old-world enough in its views for being in keeping 
with Zhe Mail Editor’s opinions. 

As regards the question of my morality in Manchester—1l do not 
think that I need have a very bad conscience if my essay is printed. 
Manchester has seldom been the field of any iniquities of mine, and 
certainly not recently. I have for the last year or so been in it very 
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frequently for a day or a few days at a time, and walked the streets all 
day, so as to produce the greatest receptivity to impressions that I 
could. 

I am writing all this at the risk of having my essay rejected on that 
score alone. I can say truly that Manchester has not of late been a 
place in which I have gone astray ; and that I have been correct in my 
morals of late, and that my heart is right. 

Yours respectfully, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 


P.S. (crossed)—I am seeking another sweetheart, and am trying, 
hitherto unsuccessfully, to get her old employers to give me her address. 
I think that they will yield—H. S. C. 


‘4-) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 12th, 1895. 

DEAR SIR,—It would be a kindness if a line be sent me (at your 
leisure, of course) to inform mé of my essay’s fate. 

It is a matter not at all to the point—but one that interests me 
greatly—that the girl that I am seeking to get the address of with a 
view to matrimony, is, I think, very likely to be as like a woman to 
Robert Burns as could be found. 

I am trying to get my Investments paid by borrowing them through 


my lawyer. I will then certainly sail for America, if my sweetheart; does. 


not turn up. (I am borrowing upon this condition.) 
Yours sincerely, 


HARRY S. CORNELIUS 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 


(5-) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 


April 12th, 1895. 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 


DEAR SIR,—My essay upon Manchester, about which I have already 
written you to-day, was to a certain extent a hasty one, Iam quite 
willing to revise it carefully, if it be not in all respects suitable to a 
newspaper, or if it be imperfect in any easily remedied way. 

The original “tone” of it (that which I felt in writing it) was rather 
of the stiff and important order. When, in the copy sent to you, I 
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reached a bit of moralising upon Manchester's selfishness in money 
matters (carefully reasoned out one or two days before in all seriousness), 
the relapse from the state of mind in which I had written the previous 
part brought on a fit of humour. I now think that it may be no draw- 
back to the moralising if it be capable of being read lightly, and of being 
smiled at. 

I do not wish to put any weight upon the descriptions of the streets, 
&c. (though, if the reader catches the heavy tone that I wrote the essay 
in, he may feel that my descriptions are very serious). I feel that I 
have expressed myself in this essay, ve my very real enthusiasm for 
Manchester and Manchester folks. As for any especial merit in the 
essay, I cannot see any. 

I can scarcely say how I wish the essay to be read—whether lightly 
or as if it were quite an important article. Perhaps it can be read in 
any way, or several ways, intelligently ; or it may be a fair example of 


a combined style. 
Yours sincerely, 


HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 
The style is not an acquired and “naturalised” one. It is only 
composition.—H. S. C. 


(6.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 


April 13th, 1895. 
Please read slowly. 


The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 

DEAR S1k,—A few observations regarding my esssay upon Man- 
chester. I do not mean to put very much weight upon the neglect of 
Manchester, or the almost contempt for it, of Liverpool people ; one 
purpose of the essay, or use of it, being to cause Manchester folk, or 
those who go often to Manchester, to feel that this essay expresses the 
city, &c., with which they are familiar. (I am saying this under the 
belief that I am a clever man, whose essays will be read when he is well 
known, even if they are inferior.) Is not “style” a very valuable thing, 
and is not there possibly an opening for an essay upon Manchester for 
this purpose alone ? 

There are facts in my essay, or statements of my ideas. I will not 
discuss them here, as they speak for themselves, and are not, possibly, 
the product of any very especial thought. I almost gucss some things, 
it may be. 
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In an essay upon Manchester such as I have supposed, it may be as 
well that it be clear and definite in its remarks, and limited as to their 
quantity, I should think. 

I have no idea of class distinctions in a proud or even ordinary way. 
A result of this is that my essay joins all classes in Manchester as if 
they were more equal than is usually the case. 

I may state that I am an evolutionist, and have long been so: that 
is, for the last few years. Trusting to be favoured with a reply at your 
leisure, and that my essay will be considered. (I do not say that it isa 
good one. The general information in it may be good, and the essay 
useful for style.) 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 


(7-) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 22nd, 1895. 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 

S1R,—I should like to see you personally, if that be possible, before 
my essay be accepted. (I do not feel that I am acting with a clear 
conscience.) I will walk to Liverpool to-morrow. No, that is scarcely 
possible for me, as the ferry is an obstruction to an empty pocket. 
What I am taken up about is the matter of truthfulness in my essay. 
It is all true (allowing a little uncertainty as to streets) so far as I 
remember. (I don’t think that I said anything about the old Infirmary ; 
I would have that sentence scored out if I did, as I have almost no 
knowledge regarding it or the new one.) It is as to whether the 
essayist, who poses as a man, zs a man, that I am taken up. I am 
a man to any extent, I think, if willingness to undergo physical labour 
in walking be a test of manhood. My longest walk is forty-two good 
miles, next thirty-seven and a half, then thirty-five, thirty-two, thirty- 
one and a half, &c. These walks, the longer ones especially, were 
undertaken in very poor health as regards strength, and were very 
exhausting. I cannot mix among men very well, having but little 
inclination to. If I had any money at all I would walk willingly to 
Liverpool just to prove that I can walk the distance. I am not con- 
fessing to not being a man. 

I have come through a lot of worry, I daresay; I have turned 
out a young man of genius, and have an essay written, and am an 
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accomplished thinker upon social subjects, and have many note-books 
full of general thoughts and observations. The question for me to 
ask myself is, shall I leave my essay in your hands, to be accepted 
possibly, or withdraw it? The principal thing at stake is truth- 
fulness. 

Can you help me decide? I withdraw my essay until I receive 
from the Editor an invitation to call at where his office is. If I am 
communicated with I will call. If asked to do so by you, I will walk 












to Liverpool. 
I withdraw my essay. Kindly note this, till I write from my 
Liverpool address or call at the office, which will be within a couple 
of days at the most (as I am going to Chester to sell old clothes). 
Yours very truly, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 










P.S.—I shall probably walk to Liverpool to-morrow, vd Chester. 







(8.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 22nd, 1895. 










The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 
Sirk,—I cannot possibly control my temper and patience ; OTHERS 
are killing me. 








Yours faithfully, 
HarrRY CORNELIUS. 






P.S.—The sentence on the delicacy of the subject and my forward- 
ness I won’t delete. 

P.S. continued—I\I have no money, not a penny. My aunt does 
not love me: or, if she does, will not lend me a penny. (She is a 
stupid, senseless woman, of course; not lacking in heart and humanity 
at all, but greedy, and a perfect fix of a woman to any one with 
an empty pocket.) As for my lawyer, he is very likeiy a blackguard 










as concerns my affairs. 
My morals in Manchester were often very bad and conspicuous. 
(OTHERS, not the Editor of the Guardian, are killing me.) I called 
at bars and visited music-halls also; and this story might be made 
known.—H. S. C. 
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(9.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 22nd, 1895. 

StR,—I have written twice on the subject of my essay upon 
Manchester to-day. It occurs to me that, owing to the poorness 
of my health, the essay may not be spontaneous enough—or rather, 
may make readers of it feel queer. I have no intention of doing any 
one an ill-turn by my essay. If it be unreadable for any reason, I 
shall be glad if it is rejected by you. If the fault is limited, then 
you may alter the essay to make it suitable in that respect. 

My health has been precarious so often that I have been driving 
full speed to such extent as my efforts go to keep up sufficient strength 
for life. My favourite set of men are the tramway men—their 
abundance of manhood and easy naturalness having been observed 
by me. I often think that the business man resembles the driver 
of any sort in his “spirit.” I have learnt the same style myself, in 
pressing to be a man, &c. - 

My letters are often the result of efforts in ill-health, and may be 
very amazing to receive—I hope not. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRY CORNELIUS. 


P.S.—My health is excellent in many ways. I can walk a long 
distance, and look like a pedestrian.—H. S. C. 


(10.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 22nd, 1895. 
S1rR,—I wrote to-day a letter in a fit of exasperation, the result 
of misery. I have no stamps to post this apology with. As for my 
lawyer, it is impossible for me to accuse him of anything, as he gave 
me plenty of money at a time—not long ago—when I did not realise 
fully its value. He may now be meaning to do me an ill-turn on 
a larger or smaller scale, or not. 
Yours respectfully, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 
P.S.—I have had such years of waiting that I am very tired of 
it.—H. S. C. 
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(11.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 24th, 1895. 

S1r,—After some reflection I think that I should be as well off 
financially, possibly, if my essay were accepted just now as after I 
have walked to Liverpool. I can see no reason why it should not be 
printed, so far as I am concerned. Jf the payment of a few shillings be 
made to me now, I will sell the essay. 

Awaiting your reply at leisure, 

I am, 
Yours respectfully, 

HARRY S. CORNELIUS, 


P.S.—I am not decided that I would accept more than the natural 
value of the essay. (I would not be looking for much more, at any 
rate.) If all men of genius ought to be brought before the public 
as soon as possible, then I am ready to become famous, if that be 
possible through you at this time. If you wish to bring me forward 
as a man of genius, the above argument will take all responsibility 
from you. I reserve the right to decline such an honour in the 
meantime. I said that I looked a pedestrian, but a woman told 
me yesterday that I didn’t look it, and she may probably be 
right.—H. S. C. 


(12.) 
Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 

April 24th, 1895. 
The Editor of Zhe Liverpool Guardian. 

S1r,—Enclosed are half-a-dozen stamps in payment of the postage 
of my recent letters regarding my essay upon Manchester. I beg to 
apologise for having posted them unstamped. Yesterday I went on 
foot to Chester and sold enough things to keep me going. The walk to 
and from Chester was a good test of my capacity for distance just now. 
I cannot do more in one day till my spirits are better. (Good spirits 
are 2 splendid tonic for walking.) Last night I got home quite 
exhausted and not fit for another mile. 

If the essay is kept by you and not returned just yet I may manage 
to walk to Liverpool some day soon. Meantime I do not see my way 
in truthfulness to allow it to be printed should you have thought of 
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accepting it. I will write you before long as to whether I have walked 
to Liverpool and as to whether the essay may be printed. I suppose 
that that is my only course in the matter. I really think that I am not 
justified in calling myself a man to-day. 

.Yours respectfully, 
HARRY S, CORNELIUS. 





























P.S.—My remarks may give my accusers an opening (not that I’ve 
no faith in myself). I am man enough and /voé it, so far as pedes- 
trianism goes. As for mixing among men, my instincts are all that 
way, but—I am not a man in that respect. I am not a man in some 
other respects, and in some respects again I am one, perhaps. All these 
facts give me great difficulty in deciding whether I really am a man or 
not. It is a matter of the greatest importance to me that I get some 
money by my essay. I cannot see my way to altering my plan given 
above (whether it be unjust to me or no).—H. S. C. 


(13.) 





Sunnyside Cottage, Congleton, 
April 26th, 1895. 

S1rR,—The essay upon Manchester sent you by me may not have 
any especial merit or feature, possibly. It has one important attribute, 
however, in being written by as clever a young fellow as is now alive. ie 
There can be no harm in the essay comparable with the good that my 
becoming known to the world (or even getting a few shillings and 
seeing myself in print) would do. I write these remarks in the same 
manner as if I were speaking of some other person than myself. I 
trust to be excused their self-importance. 

It is killing to a genius to be unknown after his work is largely 
accomplished, and his powers are at their maturity or near it. He 
requires attention. (I never put blame in my mind on Editors in 
matters of this kind.) 

I say that my work may be nearly accomplished. That is a difficult 
question for me to answer to myself, inasmuch as I had to form my 
object and never formed a very definite one-—owing to the difficulty of 
so doing. I know, however, that I have taken my notes with the 
greatest pains for several years (with occasional intervals), and that my 
life has been during that time not without its difficulties. In other 
words, I have come through a good deal, or something, at least. One 
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thing I know is true—that I have thought out and observed (in the 
course of time severing the grain from the chaff) some very valuable 
facts. I say that with every possible weight on the words (I am 
independent of my note-books). 

I can say with truth that the love of solitude and of nature and of a 
simple life is as strong in me as the love of vanity and attention—my 
only besetting sin ; for, as for ambition, I have not allowed it entrance 
to my heart. As far as manhood is concerned I feel very sprightly, 
and like what I ought to feel to some little extent. I am very 
soft—hopelessly so—in some respects. Well, I may modify that state- 
ment, inasmuch as I am improving. If I have not mixed with men 
I have been a walk-till-nearly-drop pedestrian, which few folks are. 
The nature of me is very childlike, and mixing with men much or at 
all would make me conceited and produce unnatural artificiality of 
manner on my part. 

As regards the possible consequences of my appearing—a thin and 
weak-looking fellow—as a genius in respect to public morals, I can say 
truthfully that beyond the questioh of my duty I don’t wish to appear 
at all, and much prefer to make some money on my own account ; and 
that my morals as regards the other sex are in all respects now 
reformed, and that I never was a tempter; and that I have hopes that 
my character will be allowed to pass muster, and that no special evil 
consequences will follow my becoming famous; and that my heart is 
pure, so far as I know (if that be to the point); and that I am trying to 
get a wife and have written her, though to a vague address ; and that 
there is nothing against the girl’s character so far as I am aware. 

I must on no account marry a bad character, of course. The girl 
that I seek was for several years a favourite of mine for nothing else 
than her worth, and her humility, and her handsomeness. She used to 
be an extremely modest girl. I only saw her once and my memory of 
her is taken from that occasion. It was at a little hotel in a Highland 
glen. 

I ought to find out all particulars of my sweetheart’s character before 
I allow myself to become known, I think. (The doing so is no difficult 
matter, I believe, if I get the girl to answer my letters. I have great 
faith in her worth and truthfulness.) It isa great moral responsibility on 
me, this coming before the public whilst the victim of strong passions— 
and the marrying of a girl who may have made a mistake. I must find 
out all about her before my essay is printed with any remarks from the 
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Editorial pen regarding the essayist’s abilities, if such were thought of. 
The essay could be printed on its own strength so far as I am concerned 
if it is worth printing. I rely upon the public being aware of my 
circumstances and efforts in the past for making it safc that I should 
publish (and on the worth of my swectheart). 

If my essay may be held over for a week or two, I will meantime 
inquire as to the girl’s past character (which I do not have any reason 
to doubt). If you care to print it on its own value, of course, I shall be 
glad of a few shillings for it. I may walk to Liverpool on hearing 
favourable news of the girl, or from the girl. (Who is to advise 
geniuses in regard to questions of morality ?) 

I most resemble J. M. W. Turner of all men of genius—like as [I am 
to Roiisseau and to Carlyle. In nature of genius and imagination I am 
like Turner (I have, or had, when studying his life, his special love of 
colour also). Trusting that the Editor will excuse these statements of 
a young man of genius, in bad health and totally unknown, and overlook 
his egotism. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 

P.S.—Mary is my sweetheart’s name. Geniuses needs brains.— 
H. S$. 

(14.) 
Barleycorn Hotel, Chester, 


Saturday, April 27th, 1895. 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 


DEAR SIR,—My logic of yesterday was wrong, in that I can quite 
well decide to marry the girl or not—if she writes me—after I have 


published my essay. I am therefore quite willing that you should 
accept it for publication forthwith. 


It is the Editor’s turn to help me now, as I am quite done with my 
letters. Indeed, I am far from well, as the suspense of my sweetheart’s 
causing is too much for me. 


I came on foot last night (walking through the night) to Chester, 
being too unwell to remain at my home. I have no money at all (I 
wired my lawyer to send a sum, to no purpose, so far as I know). 
Kindly write me to this hotel if any communication. I am done with 
the essay, and cn!y await your decision. 

Yours sincerely, 
HARRY S. CORNELIUS, 
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(15.) 
(Telegram.) 


12/5/95. 3.40 P.M. 
Editor Liverpool Guardian. 


Your cruelty disgraceful do you accept essay reply Cornelius 
Barleycorn Hotel Chester. 


(16.) 


35, Augustine Street, Liverpool, 
May 14th, 1895. 
S1R,—I am very much disposed to withdraw my accusation of 
cruelty on your part. I accuse no person of cruelty, or ought not to do 
so unless assured of cruelty on his part. As regards my essay, I fancy 
that the circumstances are decidedly unusual. Very likely I am not 
man enough to be a citizen, which would make a great fault in it. My 
sweetheart has thrown me over again, and I cannot write you any 


more letters. 
Yours faithfully, 


HARRY S. CORNELIUS. 
The Editor of The Liverpool Guardian. 


* * * * 


“Well?” said my friend, the sub-editor. He had seen the paper 
put to bed, and was sitting on the edge of a desk, swinging his legs and 
munching the telegraph clerk’s sandwiches. “ Well?” 

“He seems to have been an ingenuous young person, your corres- 
pondent,” I replied, as I put the bundle of letters carefully into my 
pocket. “But this famous essay: what was it like?” 

“Why,” said the sub-editor, with a silent chuckle, “there you have 
the best of the joke. Either he forgot to enclose the essay, or it was a 
figment of his imagination. In any case it never reached this office, 
and all I know about Mr. Cornelius is from these letters. After all, our 
young friend may have been a regular high-toned decadent genius!” 

Thereupon I left the office, for my friend the sub-editor has no 
reverence, and I could not tell what he might say next. 


W. E. GARRETT FISHER. 











